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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. — 


i 

With the “Sprcrator” of Saturday, April 29th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week pre- 
ceding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_@——_ 

KIND of revolution has occurred in Belgium. Last week 
the Chamber and the Senate, as we recorded, rejected 
all plans for reducing the present restricted franchise, under 
which only twenty persons in a thousand are permitted to 
vote, and the total electorate numbers only one hundred and 
fifty thousand. The Labour party instantly ordered all labour 
to stop, and though the order was only partially obeyed, great 
masses of labourers ceased working, rioting began in the prin- 
cipal cities, and in two or three—Mons especially—bloody 
collisions occurred between the populace and the Civic Guard. 
The civic dignitaries were especial objects of hostility; M. 
Buls, Burgomaster of Brussels, being nearly killed; and 
the agitation grew wilder daily. The Chamber on Tuesday, 
therefore, by 119 votes to 14, accepted a compromise offered 
by M. Nyssen, establishing manhood suffrage, but granting two 
‘votes to every man over thirty-five, or married,and a double vote 
to certain classes of property-holders. The Labour leaders, 
while maintaining their principle of “ one man one vote,” 
accepted this offer, and ordered the strike to cease, acommand 
which was generally obeyed. The incident is unfortunate, 
because the Chamber gave way before violence; but the pre- 
sent franchise is absurd, and the main feature of the com- 
promise, as we show elsewhere, is both original and effective. 
For the first time, a franchise has been invented which 
moderates universal suffrage, yet does not depart in the 

slightest from rigid democratic principle. 





The young King of Servia, Alexander I., struck a coup 
@état on Friday week. He had just passed his military 
examination, and—according to the earliest accounts, since 
confirmed by the leading Regent, M. Ristitch,—invited 
the three Regents to dinner to celebrate the event. The 
dinner was pleasant and the King talked freely, but as 
it ended, he made a little speech, in which he thanked 
the Regents for their devotion, but announced that, as 
he was now competent to reign, they must at once resign. 
They refused, General Belimarkovitch in particular using 
strong language; whereupon they were at once marched 
off under guard to the New Palace. The King visited the 
barracks, where he was received with acclamations, and on the 





following morning issued decrees announcing his accession, 
dismissing the Ministry, dissolving the Skupshtina, and 
appointing his tutor, Dr. Dokitch, Premier, with a new 
Cabinet. The whole proceeding is illegal, as the King is 
not yet seventeen, and does not become legally of age till 
eighteen; but public opinion ratifies the decrees, and the new 
Skupshtina will at once grant a bill of indemnity. The King 
is as old as Alphonso XII. of Spain when he assumed power, 
and he is said to possess all the hereditary ability of his House. 
He was, of course, advised to strike his blow, probably by his 
father ; but he must have either arranged or revised all details; 
and, whichever of many accounts of the final scene may be the 
true one, he must, to ensure such secrecy, have secured much 
attachment and confidence. He perhaps risked little per- 
sonally, but his agents risked their heads. 


The immediate motive for the coup d’état was the danger of 
civil war. A Regent rarely excites loyalty, and a Council of 
Regency never; and this particular Council had been most 
unwise. They bad endeavoured to override the voters by 
arbitrary cancellings of particular elections, they had spent 
money, principally in jobberies, so lavishly that bankruptcy was 
in sight, and they had irritated the Austrian party without 
securing the Russian. The Army, moreover, had been alienated, 
probably by the jobbing inseparable from the government of a 
clique, and relations with Bulgaria were strained to the last 
point possible without war. It was openly said that the family 
of Karageorgevitch must be called to the throne; and it is 
possible that the life of King Alexander, who is, with the 
exception of his father, the only Obrenovitch alive, may have 
been in danger. It was felt that to wait another year would 
be too dangerous, and that the only way was to dismiss every- 
body, and start fresh with a new holder of the King’s authority, 
a new Ministry, and a new body of representatives. The revo- 
lution has been welcomed throughout Servia, and has not 
offended any of the Powers. The Regents, in truth, must have 
been deeply hated, or a secret which must have been suspected 
for some hours by at least forty people, the aides-de-camp, 
captains of the guard, chiefs of the barracks, Dr. Dokitch, and 
the household, could never have been kept. 


On Friday week, Mr. Asquith and Lord George Hamilton 
were the principal speakers. Mr. Asquith maintained that if 
Ireland is really as unfit for Parliamentary self-government 
as the Unionists maintain, the Union stands thereby self- 
condemned; that the “Local Government Bill” proposed 
only a year ago by Mr. Balfour was a proposal of criminal 
political folly, if the real estimate formed of the Irish capacity 
for political institutions was so bad; and that the widening 
of the franchise in Ireland in 1885 by the consent of both 
parties was, on that hypothesis, a still greater act of criminal 
folly. The true inference from such an estimate of Irish in- 
capacity for sober self-government would be that Ireland 
should be immediately disfranchised. He sneered at the 
speakers who scavengered the political dust-heaps to find 
angry phrases dropped on Irish platforms; and he pointed 
out that one of the Irish leaders who are so bitterly con- 
demned by the Unionists is held by Mr. Courtney, himself 
a Unionist, to be worthy to fill the office of Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant. The Unionist language on this head 
is, said Mr. Asquith, “transparently insincere.” Unionist 
criticisms answer each other. England is to lose heavily by 
the scheme, and yet Ireland is not to gain. England is to be 
at the mercy of the Irish representatives, and yet Ireland is to 
be at the mercy of England, and Lord Randolph Churchill even 
holds that the Bill is “a proposal of a Government of lunatics 
by lunatics for lunatics.” Mr. Asquith pledged himself once 
more not to allow the Irish representatives to be excluded 
from the Imperial Parliament. Lord George Hamilton, in 
his reply, pressed the impossibility of executing Imperial 
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orders in Ireland, after the Irish Executive is made virtually 
independent ; and he showed what the Catholic party did 
after the battle of the Boyne, when it got for a time the 
control of Ireland, and confiscated the property of 2,445 
persons in one Act of Attainder. 


Monday night’s debate was much delayed .by Mr. Burns’s 
motion for the adjournment to discuss the action of the Hull 
Board of Guardians in relation to the local strike, which wasted 
a good deal of time. The adjourned debate was resumed by Mr. 
Goschen, who made a very powerful and carefully moderate 
speech in answer to Mr. Asquith. He assumed that the Irish 
Home-rulers are “converts from the gospel of plunder, peni- 
tent apostates from the creed of disintegration.” But he asked 
how we are to be assured that those who have elected them 
have passed through the same conversion. The Home Secretary 
hadassumed that the violent sentences quoted from the speeches 
of the leaders had been dropped on platforms in a moment of 
passion. It wasnotso. Most deliberate action had been taken 
on the principles enunciated in those violent sentences. Towns 
had been ruined and country-sides depopulated by that action. 
Delegates had been sent to Australia to get subscriptions in 
support of that policy, and large sums had been received from 
America to pushiton. What is there to prevent the Irish Par- 
liament from resolving, at the end of three years, that, in conse- 
quence of the appreciation of gold, rents ought to be reduced by 
30 per cent.;—or at once even,—that a universal amnesty 
should be given to all crime which could by any stretch of in- 
terpretation be treated as political ; and what remedy should we 
have except a suspension of the Constitution? Mr. Goschen also 
dealt with extraordinary force with the financial clauses. 


Mr. Atherley-Jones attacked the federating tendency of the 
“in-and-out ” proposal for the Irish Members, though he in- 
tended to vote for the second reading ; and later in the evening, 
Sir John Lubbock, pointing out how much money had been 
advanced already to Ireland, and how much of it (one-fifth) 
had been written off as irrecoverable, asked how such advances 
were to be obtained in future at the high rate of interest which 
the state of Irish credit would demand. The certain result of 
the Home-rule Bill would be scarcity of capital, and a falling 
rate of wages in Ireland. 


Lord Rando!ph Churchill, in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, made some excellent points against the Home- 
rule Bill, points which had nothing of the music-hall style 
about them. The Bill, instead of lightening the labours of 
Parliament, would increase them, and even more than now it 
would be forced to be “ examining, balancing, judging, and 
deciding on Irish affairs.” Mr. Gladstone was trying to create 
out of our present Parliament “one body with two centres 
of gravity.” Perhaps Lord Randolph’s most telling point 
was his reference to the city of Limerick. The Corporation 
refused to pay an extra police-rate levied on them. They 
baffled the Courts, they baffled three Lords-Lieutenant, 
and they baffled even Mr. Gladstone. But if the British 
Government with all its resources could not deal with one 
city, “how are these unfortunate Exchequer Judges going to 
deal with the whole Irish Government?” After an easy, 
happy, and very successful maiden speech from Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, and other speeches, came Mr. Morley’s reply. 
It was a smart piece of debating, but it was chiefly 
remarkable for its omissions. It failed to meet any of the 
real points of the Unionists. His manner of dealing with 
the Ulster question was specially unsatisfactory. Instead 
of saying what the Government mean to do about Ulster, 
he bewailed the fact that the Ulstermen do not think as he 
does about Home-rule. Mr. Morley ended by a declaration, 
rather in the style of Mrs. Micawber, that the Liberal Party 
will “never desert” the Nationalists. This sentiment, ex- 
pressed with the shrill unction of Mrs. Micawber’s immortal 
declaration, “I will never desert Mr. Micawber!” should 
not be missed by Mr. Tenniel. 


Wednesday’s debate included three remarkable speeches, 
that of Mr. W. Saunders (M.P. for Walworth), who, though a 
Home-ruler, intends to vote against the Bill because it intro- 
duces a second Chamber for Ireland founded on a property 
qualification to which he cannot reconcile his Radicalism, 
and who prefers full-blown Federalism,—the worst and most 
gratuitous of all the disintegrating creeds,—to this Bill; and 
two remarkable speeches from Irish Unionists, Mr. Rentoul 





a} 
(M.P. for East Down) and Mr. Plunkett (Dublin County 
Southern Division). Mr. Rentoul, who is a Conservative Ulster. 
man, made a very humorous and an exceedingly moderate 
speech, in which, frankly accepting Mr. Sexton’s statement 
that he is no longer inspired by hatred of England, he en. 
dorsed Mr. Courtney’s suggestion that Mr. Sexton might wel} 
become the Irish Secretary of a Unionist Government, And 
Mr. Horace Plunkett made an exceedingly wise speech, in 
which it was evident that he kept the material and socia] 
prosperity of Ireland in view as the guiding principle for 
Irish policy. He felt assured that the development of jn. 
dustry in Ireland, the fostering of technical education, the. 
bridging of the dividing rivers (like the Boyne water), the 
spreading of mutual tolerance between the Catholic and Pro- 
testant Churches, could never be secured under Home-rule, 
and could and would be secured by the return to power of 
such a Government as the last. 


The debate of Thursday was marked by a speech from 
Mr. Sexton, which, trivial and tedious at first, rose after. 
wards into passages of real eloquence, and included some 
arguments which, from the Gladstonian point of view, are of 
great force. He met, for example, the argument that all the 
world is centralising power, instead of scattering it, by the 
statement that this, though true of many nations, is not true 
of the British Empire, which has for thirty years been steadily 
granting Home-rule Parliaments to advancing Colonies. 
(Yes; but does Mr. Sexton wish Ireland to be an unrepre- 
sented Colony?) He maintained that the Irish Members 
should be retained in Westminster for at least six years, 
because till that time had expired Ireland would have to watch 
British dealing with Irish land, the Irish Constabulary, and 
other vital matters. Afterwards there might be a rearrange- 
ment. As to finance, the Bill was unfair—a question dwelt 
on in detail—for Ireland needed more than the cost of her 
administration, and must raise loans for remedial and other 
purposes. (Mr. Sexton, however, rather destroyed this argu- 
ment by agreeing with Mr. Gladstone that the cost of Irish 
administration could be enormously reduced, its present 
motive being to find salaries for whole classes of British sup- 
porters.) He maintained that it would be Ireland’s interest 
to avoid British interference by always doing justice, and 
that the Ulstermen would not fight because the Irish Legisla- 
ture would never give them cause. He concluded by declaring 
that if we went to the root of things, the true objection to 
Home-rule was that Ireland was Celtic and Catholic. IE it 
had been Saxon, the Irish would have been credited witha 
sense of justice; and if it had been Protestant, they would 
not have been suspected of religious illiberality. (There is 
truth in that; but does not Mr. Sexton see that the truth cuts 
both ways ?) 





There were two other able speeches on Thursday,—one from 
Mr. Carson and one from Colonel Saunderson. Mr. Carson, 
however, should remember that he is addressing the country 
as well as the House. He injures the effect of his really 
extraordinary persuasiveness by applying it too much in 
detail,—as, for instance, when he created quite a sensation 
by showing that the Bill might be so worked as to abolish 
trial by jury, criminal appeals going before the Exchequer 
Judges, which is only a reason for improving the Bill, not for 
rejecting it. He made, however, an unanswerable point when 
he said that the Premier had declined to set up two Executives 
in Ireland, and therefore had left no Executive for the con- 
trolling Parliament. In America the Central Government 
has its authorised agents in every State. Colonel Saunder- 
son was, as usual, amusing, and the House shook with 
laughter as he described Ireland as “a nation under police 
protection,” and a place where, but for the police, Mr. 
Gladstone would not have had a majority. His regret, too, 
that the Home Secretary was not on his side, but had 
been retained to secure a decree nist in the divorce case 
between Britain and Ireland, was telling, though unfair 
to Mr. Asquith, who was a Home-ruler before he was even in 
Parliament. His assertion, also, that when the Bill passed, 
every Irish smuggler would smuggle as a patriot to reduce the 
British tribute, hit a weak place with perfect directness. The 
new love of the Irish Members for England had not, said 
Colonel Saunderson, induced them to join the Gladstonians ; 
it was a conditional love which would change its character 
in the face of a refusal. If the “Union of Hearts” were a 
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reality, the detestation of the Union would be dead. (The 
very essence of the whole agitation is “ We love one another, 
go let’s be divorced.”) Colonel Saunderson concluded with a 
strong reassertion of the intention of Ulster to resist. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Balfour, in addressing a large popular 
meeting at the ‘ Edinburgh Castle,’ Limehouse, assembled to 
protest against Home-rule, pointed out that there had been no 
real reply made to the Unionist speeches in the House of 
Commons. “It had been as hard to get an answer out of the 
Treasury Bench as if that Bench really was composed of 
green leather, oak, and brass-headed nails.” The importance of 
the protest of the Presbyterians against Home-rule could not 
be overrated, for, till the day of “the great betrayal,” they 
were in the closest attachment to the Liberal Party. Home-rule 
directly affects the English working classes. “If Home-rule 
passes, Irish credit disappears ; if Irish credit disappears, Irish 
commerce and manufactures must languish; and if Irish 
commerce and manufactures languish, the demand for Irish 
labour in Ireland will vanish also. And if the demand for 
Trish labour vanishes in Ireland, the supply of Irish labour in 
England will become a drug in the English labour market.” 
Mr. Balfour’s speech positively bristles with points, but we 
can only notice his characteristic reference to the fact that 
the result of attacks on him by the Irish Members had not 
been “to foster in him any unkindly feeling towards them; ” 
and his spirited declaration: “I will never believe until I see 
it that you will allow British soldiers to shoot down, under 
the orders of an Irish Executive, men whose only crime it is 
that they still wish to be called your fellow-subjects, and to 
share with you the responsibilities of the Empire.” After 
the meeting, Mr. Balfour’s carriage was drawn through 
the Tower Hamlets,—an almost unprecedented event in 
London, where the crowd is usually superciliously intolerant 
of such marks of enthusiasm. There is no surer road to 
popularity in England than refusing to hunt for it. 


Lord Salisbury’s speech at the meeting of the Grand 
Habitation of the Primrose League held at the Opera House; 
Covent Garden, on Wednesday, was witty without being 
very indiscreet. After mentioning that if eight hundred 
voters in England and Scotland had voted differently than 
they did in 1892, Mr. Gladstone’s majority would have disap- 
peared—a proof of the smallness of the majorities in forty 
constituencies—Lord Salisbury predicted another swing of 
the pendulum. It was said that the House of Lords would 
throw out the Home-rule Bill. On that the speaker would 
not venture to prophesy; but he did venture to say that if 
they rejected it once, they would reject it a second time if it 
were sent up to them without a Dissolution. It was proposed 
that there should be a big and a little House of Commons. 
Now, if there is trouble in Ulster, the big House of Commons 
will vote indignantly that troops shall be sent. But the 
little House of Commons will hold the purse-strings, and it 
will say “ No, thank you,” and “not a soldier will be allowed 
to go to Ireland on such a mission.” In regard to the duties of 
Second Chambers, Lord Salisbury was very frank. Whether 
the House of Lords requires reform does not matter, he says. 
They are for good or ill the “Second Chamber,” and they 
must “perform their duties without reflecting upon the origin 
of their power.” Suppose an officer in time of war believed in 
competitive examinations. Would he, when he found himself 
in a post of danger, have a right to say,—* As I did not pass 
any competitive examination, I do not think I am fit for my 
post. I will run away”? 


The Duke of Devonshire has made two very remarkable 
speeches in Scotland on Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill ; one 
at Edinburgh yesterday week, chiefly upon Mr. Gladstone’s 
authority as a statesman, and one at Dalkeith on Saturday, 
on the policy of the present measure. In the former speech the 
Duke showed how invariably Mr. Gladstone had been mistaken 
in expecting that the discontent of Ireland would be allayed by 
his various measures. He thought the Irish policy of 1869- 
1873 had removed all Irish grievances, and yet in 1885 the 
Irish people, with an extended suffrage, showed their grati- 
tude to him by returning the largest majority ever known, 
pledged to oppose him. Then, again, about Irish land, 
he stated in 1886 that the honour of the English people 
was pledged to settle the Land question before handing 
over Ireland to an Irish Parliament. But now he asserts 





that this honourable obligation, though binding in 1886, 
is not in any sense binding on him now, though he gives no 
reason for that distinction. Has a statesman so vacillating 
in his views of honour and policy, asked the Duke, any claim 
to be regarded as deserving of the highest deference in re- 
lation to Irish policy? Of the second and still more striking 
speech, delivered on Saturday at Dalkeith, we have said 
enough in another column. 


The reply of the Belfast Chamber of Commerce to Mr. 
Gladstone’s remarks addressed to the deputation which 
waited upon him on March 28th, was published in the Times 
of this day week, and is a very masterly document. The 
reply proved that under the constitution proposed in the 
Bill, commerce, as distinguished from agriculture, would have 
no adequate representation at all in the Dublin Parliament; 
that the Irish Catholics have shown in past times as keen a 
jealousy of the Protestants as the Protestants have shown of 
the Catholics; that Grattan’s Parliament reduced Ireland 
very near to bankruptcy; that Belfast has increased much 
more steadily and rapidly under the Union than it ever did even 
under Grattan’s Parliament ; that the comparison of Ireland 
with Canada. is wholly misleading; that in the province of 
Quebec the Protestants have struggled against the injustice 
of the Catholic majority with very slight success; that one- 
sixth of the revenue of that province is devoted to eccle- 
siastical institutions; that the Exchequer is empty; and that 
in order to make both ends meet, the commercial classes, 
especially those of Montreal, are subject to special taxation; 
and it refuted Mr. Gladstone’s assertion that Ireland is 
governed relatively at a much greater cost per head than 
England. On Monday, a deputation from the Irish Presby- 
terians was received by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, 
which sustained the allegations of all the other Protestant 
bodies. 


At the Central Criminal Court on Friday, April 14th, 
Alderman Ben Tillett, indicted for inciting to riot at 
Bristol, was found guilty by the jury of “using words 
calculated to lead to riotous conduct,” but they added 
that “he spoke in the heat of the moment without 
previous intention to lead to a breach of the peace.” 
This was explained by the foreman to mean that the jury 
believed that Mr. Tillett had “no intention to provoke to 
violence.” Mr. Justice Cave expressed the opinion that this 
verdict amounted to one of “ Not guilty,” and accordingly dis- 
charged the prisoner. The Judge, in summing-up, told the 
jury that the case “had been made more of than it really 
deserved,” and that the riot “was about as mild a riot as 
he had ever heard of.” We cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Tillett had a lucky escape, and that the jury probably were not 
aware that their verdict meant “ Not guilty.” At the same 
time, we are glad that things turned out as they did. No one 
wants to make a martyr of Mr. Tillett, and it is an excellent 
thing that the working men should feel that the Courts are 
in no way unsympathetic to them, but rather the reverse. 
There should be no shadow of an excuse for saying that the 
Judges are engines of capitalist tyranny. 





Lord Aberdeen is to be the new Viceroy of the Canadian 
Dominion, and will succeed Lord Stanley of Preston in 
September. Lord Aberdeen is popular wherever he goes. 
Though a loyal follower of Mr. Gladstone’s, he is not a fierce 
politician, and we do not doubt that his bonhomie and his tact 
will make him as agreeable to the Canadians as he was in 
1886 to the people of Ireland. 


Another bank in Australia, the “ Australian Joint-Stock 
Bank,” with its head-quarters in Sydney, has been compelled 
to suspend payment. The blow is a very heavy one; for 
its deposits amounted to £10,840,000, of which sum £4,000,000 
belongs to depositors on this side of the water. As usual, 
the cause is alleged to be withdrawal of deposits, and as 
usual, also, there is to be a “reconstruction.” It is difficult 
to believe that the mischief will not spread further, the 
borrowed capital with which most Colonial banks trade 
being withdrawn on account of panic. Australian business, 
it is quite clear, has a very depressed cycle to pass through. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE HOME SECRETARY’S SPEECH. 


bis Home Secretary’s speech, delivered yesterday week, 

has certainly been the most effective, on the whole, 
which has proceeded from the Treasury Bench since the 
Home-rule debate began,—if we except the Prime Minis- 
ter’s. And the reason in both cases was the same. Each 
speech was effective because each had had the good fortune, 
rather than the legitimate right, to convince the speaker 
before it convinced the hearers. Both Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Asquith appear to be instances of statesmen moulded 
by natural selection to believe easily, and almost in the very 
teeth of the most weighty adverse evidence, what may be 
called “constitutional superstitions,” that is,—optimist 
doctrines which constitutional statesmen have been so 
accustomed to dwell upon where the conditions were 
favourable to them, that they have come to regard them 
almost as forms of thought which may be assumed as 
axiomatic even where the conditions show them to be 
quite inapplicable or only partially applicable. We should 
never be greatly surprised to hear that Mr. Gladstone 
is disposed to apply constitutional principles to the 
complete regulation of a Public School by. the boys, 
nor that Mr. Asquith would apply them with enthu- 
siasm to the population of Hindostan. The first point 
Mr. Asquith made, which was cordially cheered on his 
_ own side of the House, was to the effect that if it may be 
assumed that Ireland is quite unfit for the self-govern- 
ment which it is proposed to give her, no assumption 
could have been more fatal to the policy of the Union, or 
still more, more discreditable to the Tories as regards their 
acquiescence in the franchise of 1885, when the very same 
wide franchise which had been given to England was ex- 
tended to Ireland. Now, that argument seems to show 
that Mr. Asquith sees no difference between granting a 
share in the self-government of a great people to a portion 
of it not yet fully qualified to govern themselves, but in the 
process of becoming qualified for that right, and granting 
them prematurely virtual independence. No reasonable 
person would deny that a share in the duties of self-govern- 
ment may be safely taken by a partially fitted, though as yet 
immature constituent portion of a nation, where it would 
be almost insane to present that portion of the nation 
with ample temptations and opportunities for ridding 
itself of the irksome control and influence of the rest 
of the nation, and setting up for itself. That is 
precisely the difference between what was done when 
Ireland was first enfranchised in 1829, or more fully 
enfranchised in 1885, and what it is proposed to do now. 
Every reasonable father knows that a younger son may 
be trusted to do under the security of his elder brother’s 
companionship and influence, what it would be the purest 
folly to allow him to do without the help of such example 
and guidance. Mr. Gladstone appeared to recognise this 
fully in 1885, when he was successful in persuading Par- 
liament to trust to the British majority to secure Ireland 
against the blunders which an Irish majority determined 
on having its own way against the Irish minority, might 
commit. Trust the Irish minority, he said, to the care of 
the British majority, and you will be safe against those 
blunders. But he had no sooner succeeded in his per- 
suasions and seen the result, than he wholly discarded the 
security he had conditioned for, and himself proposed to 
remove it, and to trust the Irish majority with the abso- 
lute rights of a distinct and separate democracy. Nothing 
ever betrayed so completely the gallop at which what we 
call the “constitutional superstition” makes progress in 
Mr. Gladstone’s mind, than that jump from the not 
perhaps unreasonable sanguineness of 1885, to the per- 
fectly unreasonable assumption of 1886. Within six 
months, Mr. Gladstone had persuaded himself that a 
security of the most important kind on which he himself 
emphatically insisted in the one year, could be totally dis- 
pensed with in the next. It is the same with Mr. Asquith. 
He regards what was done in 1885 as utterly unprincipled 
on the principles of those who were prepared to go any 
lengths against the measure of 1886. But he forgets that 
the step taken in 1885 was taken by most of us with 
legitimate doubt, fear, and trembling, and only on the 
express understanding that it was better to give Ireland 
as much equality in political privileges with the rest of 
the United Kingdom as possible, on the understanding,— 





ee) 
and only on the understanding,—that Ireland should never 
act alone, but would be more or less merged in the larger 
Union of which she was then assumed to be an organic part 
We think that the many wise Irishmen who foresaw the 
dangers of the step,—like Mr. Brodrick, who interrupted 
Mr. Asquith to remind him that he had voted against the 
Irish franchise of 1885,—have been amply justified by 
the result. But who, then, ever contemplated Mr. 
Gladstone’s deliberately casting to the winds the one 
important and weighty security on which only six months 
previously he had laid so much and such legitimate stress ? 
The nation had at that time in its possession the best 
possible proof that the Irish people were under the yoke 
of tyrannical and lawless leaders. It was not the mere 
speeches which Mr. Asquith accuses Mr. Chamberlain of 
scavengering in the political dust-heaps to find, it was the 
long course of boycotting, contract-breaking, moonlighting, 
that rendered England justly anxious in conceding to 
Ireland such a franchise as was proposed. But the 
hopeful believed that the mere sense of equality would 
work wonders, and relied in the last resort on the numerical 
strength and the sobriety of the English people to prevent 
any really dangerous results. They were mistaken. But 
they could never have anticipated that the very Minister 
who had dwelt on the substantial security against mischief, 
would be the first to propose casting that substantial 
security away. 

Then Mr. Asquith went on to insist that the reserva- 
tion of supremacy to the Imperial Parliament is a sufficient 
equivalent, as regards security against any injustice on 
the part of the parliament or administration of Dublin, for 
the restraint exerted by superior numbers in the existing 
Parliament. But here he hardly believed seriously in 
his own position. If he anticipated, he said, that the 
supreme Parliament would waste its time “ in overhauling 
the trumpery and trivial everyday acts of the Irish 
Government,” he would not vote for the measure, for we 
should get none of the advantages of Home-rule, while 
the drawbacks of the existing situation would be multi- 
plied. Doubtless. That is precisely what we expect from 
the Bill, if it should unfortunately be ever carried. But how 
is injustice to be measured except in the small coin of a 
multitude of “ trumpery and trivial everyday acts” of 
injustice? It is the individual who feels the sting of 
injustice first. If you want to gauge the justice of an 
administration, you have no choice but to listen carefully 
to the record of a great number of “ trumpery and trivial 
everyday acts.” We have in Ireland a large minority 
convinced that they will be unjustly treated, and fully 
expecting such treatment. If they bring us evidence, 
—as, of course, they will,—of injustice, what can the 
supreme Parliament do, if it is to vindicate its own claim 
to enforce justice, except listen, and listen carefully ? 
What Mr. Asquith really means, is that the supreme Par- 
liament must only interfere with gigantic acts of injustice, 
with injustice done on a large scale. But injustice on a 
small scale, diffused widely throughout a whole society, 
is quite as intolerable and fatal to social well-being 
as huge acts of confiscation. An unjust administration 
may be very petty in its policy and yet thoroughly 
poisonous. But on injustice of that kind, Mr. Asquith, 
we suppose, looks commiseratingly down, as something 
quite beneath the notice of the Supreme Legislature. 
Brigades of political mosquitoes in the Irish Administra- 
tion,—and that is what the Irish minority fear,—are 
at least as formidable to social peace as a confi:cating 
Legislature. 

Mr. Asquith concluded his speech with an eloquent 
peroration on the danger of congestion at the centre 
of great empires, and of wasting and paralysis at the 
extremities. But we submit that before you decentralise 
you must be sure that the extremity to be decentralised is 
not in urgent need of the central authority to keep the 
peace between local factions. It would be an odd way 
of protecting the Armenians to leave them at the mercy of 
the Kurds, or of protecting the Swazis to leave them at 
the mercy of the Boers, or of protecting either the 
Christians or the Druses of Syria, to give absolute power 
to the numerical majority. Before you decentralise, 
you must secure a certain homogeneity in the society of 
the locality to be separately self-governed ; and this has 
not been done in Ireland. Besides, it is not decentralisation, 
but emancipation, to withdraw the effective central adminis- 
tration altogether, as it is proposed to do in Ireland, and 
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as we do with all the self-governing Colonies. Mr. Asquith 
succeeded neither in showing the homogeneity of Ireland, 
nor in showing that we could afford to treat Ireland as if 
it were a mere dependency of Great Britain ; and for want 
of showing these essentials of his case, the superficial 
cleverness and adroitness of his speech only succeeded in 
imparting a short-lived renewal of confidence to a party who 
show day after day that they are very ill at ease with the 
dangerous policy which Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
are pressing on their reluctant loyalty and their hesitating 


acceptance. 


THE EXPERIMENT IN BELGIUM. 


HIS Belgian affair is, in one way, a very bad business ; 

but in another there is some hopefulness in it. It is 

bad, because the revolution has becn carried through by 

workmen who have used the organisation intended to 

secure pecuniary rights, in order to obtain for themselves 

political power. They have secured universal suffrage by 

a strike,—have, that is, used against the community a 

weapon forged as a defensive instrument against em- 

ployers. The Chamber, which is an entirely middle-class 

body elected by a very narrow suffrage, clearly intended to 

resist the reduction of the franchise, and yielded only to 

the menaces of the workmen, the riotings in the street, 

and the fear, probably the justifiable fear, of a much more 

formidable outbreak. Belgium is the land of cities, and 

the workmen of the cities, if once excited as they were 

excited by the scene at Mons, would soon have mastered 

the Civic Guard—a weak copy of the old National Guard 

of Paris—and the Government must then have called out 

the troops, have used artillery, and have fought as if an 

invader were at hand. It would have been civil war with 

social war superadded, the King would have been most 

reluctant to issue the necessary orders, and it is by no means 

certain that the neighbouring Powers, who are sensitive as to 

the fate of Belgium, would have looked on unmoved. Under 

these circumstances, the Constitution broke down. The 

Chamber yielded to the fear of a great insurrection and 

its consequences, ard that is a most evil precedent for all 

neighbouring populations. The result will be proclaimed 

everywhere as a grand victory of Labour, as no doubt in 

part it is; the Socialists everywhere will be reinvigorated ; 

and the agitators, who are everywhere recommending a 

general “halt of toil” as the best “lesson to the bowr- 

geoisie,” will everywhere point to the surrender in Brussels 
as the object-lesson which proves their case. Throughout 

the world, they will say, existing society is built up on 

Labour, and Labour has only to stop to compel society 

to accept its terms in fear of a crashing ruin. More- 

over, there is no reason why the method, once applied 
so successfully, should stop short at the establishment 

of universal suffrage. The Belgian workmen are among 

the worst paid and the most overworked in Europe 

—the overworking in particular is shameful—they have 

leaders of the most extreme views, and if they can win 

relief, or think they can win relief, as they won the 

suffrage, they will almost infallibly try to do it. That is, 

they will insist on a shorter legal day, on some minimum 

rate of wages, and on some form of outdoor relief, and 

thus make of the social question a political one in which 
their own side will be supported by open or covert threats 
of insurrection, and Parliament will act as the Chamber 
has now acted, virtually under duresse. That is, in fact, 
government by force from below, and if it succeeds at all, 
even for a moment, it will be a dangerous menace to civili- 
sation. The workmen will not know where to stop, and 
will bring on themselves either a strike of capital which 
would involve hideous suffering for the millions, or, in 
the peculiar position of Belgium, an armed interference 
from without. Neither France nor Germany could endure 
to see Belgium turned either into a huge phalanstére, or a 
country filled with the kind of anarchy which in 1535 
once raged in Miinster, and was only quenched by a great 
massacre. They would either order or threaten a military 
occupation, and as the Power which occupied would 
threaten the strategical position of its rival, the Great 
War might be commenced in a wholly unexpected way, 
and for objects of which European statesmen have not 
as yet even thought. It might be a war involving 
the boundaries of every State in Europe, and the 
direction of the settlement of the Social question,— 
that is, a war in which the hatred of classes was added 
to the already terrible hatred of nationalities and armies. 











The mere thought of such a calamity oppresses the 
imagination. 

We cannot, therefore, regard the Belgian incident 
without deep alarm ; but, on the other hand, there are in 
it at least some grounds for hope. In the first place, the 
Belgian revolutionaries had something like a reasonable 
case. The manners of modern Europe being considered, 
the franchise was ridiculously high, so high as to vest in a 
mere caste the sovereignty of a State. There were not 
under the condemned regime one hundred and fifty 
thousand electors, all were gentry, traders, or peasant- 
proprietors, and all were jealous, as the result showed, of 
the smallest concessions to the workmen or to the labourers 
without land. It was folly to suppose that with Germany 
and France alike governed by universal suffrage such a 
franchise could last, or that the grievance could be met 
by any peddling reform. The people, in fact, had as 
clear a ground of complaint as our own people in 
1830, and though they were not so moderate in their 
demands, we must remember the vast change which has 
passed over European opinion, and the effect of the evi- 
dence that neither in France nor Germany has universal 
suffrage as yet endangered the security of property. The 
revolution, so far, is not a senseless one, or one which de- 
manded concessions which it is impossible to concede, or 
which, if conceded, break the historic unity of the State. 
In the second place, the Belgian people by demanding the 
suffrage prove that they intend to gain their ends through 
a deliberative Assembly, and by those legal processes of 
which the New Reds show themselves so intolerant; and 
that they do not intend to crush all classes but themselves. 
The Socialists, the Collectivists, the Anarchists, all the 
sects which are to Jacobins what the Jacobins were to the 
Girondists, incline towards a dictatorship; but the Bel- 
gians remain as yet satisfied with a deliberative As- 
sembly. And in the third place, the workmen’s leaders 
have displayed some power of compromise, and some 
feeling for the freedom of minorities. They have 
accepted a compromise which is absolutely original, and 
which may work in a very unexpected way. To say that 
they have agreed to “‘ universal suffrage hampered by fancy 
franchises ” is true, and yet is an entire perversion of the 
truth. There are to be fancy franchises, based on direct 
taxation and graduates’ degrees, and we know not what, but 
there is only one rider on the manhood vote of the least 
practical importance. Every man over thirty-five or married 
is to have two votes; the idea being that the young man 
represents only himself, but that the matured citizen 
represents himself and his family besides. M. Nyssen, 
who proposed and carried that proposal by 119 to 14, must 
be an able man. It introduces into the suffrage a heavy 
vote, to be given by mature and responsible men who 
know what the cares of life are, yet who are in no respect 
separated from the masses of the citizens. The workman 
of thirty-five is as good as the noble or the millionaire of 
thirty-five. There is no privilege, no distinction conferred 
on wealth, no prerogative assigned to birth, as was the 
case with our own old “freemen.” Every male Belgian is 
born with the right to the plural vote, as he is born with 
the right to the single one, the only difference being that, 
as he is kept out of the latter until he is a man, so he is kept 
out of the former until he is an experienced one. There is 
nothing in the privilege to offend the most rigid democratic 
precisian, and nothing which can by any possibility be 
misused to keep up class-ascendency. Every citizen will, 
in his turn, have an extra weight in the guidance of the 
State, and that is all. On the other hand, a voting body, 
graver, weightier, better acquainted with the facts of life, 
is introduced into the mass of voters, and as it will not 
irritate them, may exercise a perceptibly sobering, and re- 
straining influence upon their decisions. It may be alleged 
that there is no such quality in years that we should give to 
maturity such a preference; but the universal experience 
of humanity refutes the shallow objection. We all know 
that we are wiser at thirty-five than at twenty-one, and, 
except in the case of men of genius and of University 
Dons, we all prefer to confine power if we can to the ex- 
perienced. Whether we seek statesmen, or Generals, or 
Bishops, or managers of great concerns, we all in practice 
insist on evidences of capacity which cannot be given by 
the very young. Wesee no foolishness in applying the same 
principle to electors, who are now the masters of the world ; 
and there is certainly no unfairness in it, nor any affront to 
that quality so valued on the Continent,—the “ dignity of 
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the human being.” We write without keeping any thought 
in reserve. We doubt democracy, it is true, as contrary 
to Nature, which has ordained that the wise shall rule the 
foolish ; but we are quite aware that the experiment must 
be tried, and cordially wish that, when tried, it should 
succeed. It will succeed all the better if we do not rush 
away with the idea that, as all are to be equal, none need 
to be subjected to any test. The new device leaves all 
Belgians as equal, in regard to voting, as it is possible for 
a people to be, and only extends the principle that the 
experienced shall have more power than the very young. 
Nature gave them that before M. Nyssen; and in regis- 
tering the fact in their Constitution, the Belgians are not 
departing from the most rigid logic. We should not at all 
wonder if their idea proved fruitful, and suggested to 
much greater States a mode in which absolute equality of 
rights could be made compatible with additional power to 
be reserved to the experienced and responsible. 


OUR POLITICAL EXTINGUISHER. 


E do not believe that the House of Lords is un- 
popular in the country, but we do believe that for 
the present at least, the mild satisfaction with which it is 
regarded is mingled with a certain feeling of drowsiness, 
as if it implied a first stage towards political sleep. It is 
regarded as a half-alive assembly,an assembly which has just 
energy enough left to put the extinguisher over measures for 
which the country has no mind, but which cannot originate 
a good law, and dare not stamp out a bad one which 
happens to be also popular. It is just a political night-cap, 
as it were, in which men prepare themselves for inaction, and 
in which measures which we do not want are given a kind of 
political euthanasia. There is one exception, perhaps, to 
the rule. It does not extinguish the influence of Prime 
Ministers, or even of those who are expected to be Prime 
Ministers. Lord Salisbury is as great a power, even 
though he sits in the House of Lords, as if he sat in the 
House of Commons. He has been the most active of Prime 
Ministers, and it is fully expected that he will be Prime 
Minister again. He remainsa man of wide influence, though 
he does sit in the half-alive Assembly. With Lord Beacons- 
field it was the same so long as he held the same office and 
was seen to be the mainspring of the Conservative Party. 
And we suspect that even Lord Rosebery shares something 
of the same popularity as being the heir-presumptive to Mr. 
Gladstone’s position in the Liberal Party, whenever Mr. 
Gladstone himself goes. But in these cases it is the influence 
he exerts over the leaders of the House of Commons, which 
secures to the peer his power. Without that, his influence as 
a member of the Upper House would be almost nil. Look, for 
instance, at the undue political insignificance from which the 
Duke of Argyll has suffered all his life, though he is one of 
the most active-minded writers and best orators of the day. 
The present writer remembers hearing the late Lord Gran- 
ville prefer him as an orator even to Mr. Gladstone. Yet 
would it be possible reasonably to estimate him as having 
exerted as much as one-twentieth part of Mr. Gladstone’s 
political influence, or anything approaching to it? For the 
Duke of Argyll has sat in the House of Lords, and only in 
the House of Lords, and has never been thought of as Prime 
Minister. And the consequence is that he has always been 
regarded as one of the half-alive, though his judgment is 
strong and sober, his activity incessant, and his eloquence 
of a masterly and brilliant type. Then, again, take the case 
of the present Lord Chancellor, Lord Herschell. He is not 
an orator at all in the same sense in which the Duke of 
Argyll is an orator; but he is a most lucid and con- 
vincing speaker, a speaker who knows how to present 
a case to an English audience in the fashion which 
most recommends it to their judgments. Yet we venture 
to say that Lord Herschell was twice the power in the 
country when he was Solicitor-General that he is now that 
he sits on the Woolsack as Lord Chancellor. Going to the 
House of Lords seems to remove a great Commoner like 
Sir Farrer Herschell into a different region,—a region where, 
to the imagination of the country, “it is always after- 
noon,’—a region of trances and shadows and political 
swoon. It does not hypnotise the man, but it hypnotises 
the imagination of Englishmen concerning him. 

And the influence of this effect on the imagination of the 
country is most remarkable in the case of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. As Lord Hartington, he was one of the greatest of 
political personages in theCommons. As the Duke of Devon- 
shire, we do not hesitate to say that he has exerted himself 
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more and made a larger number of powerful, and almost more 
than powerful,—surpassingly able,—political speeches than 
he ever did during the same length of time as Lord Harting. 
ton. The two Scotch speeches of last week, for instance, at 
Edinburgh and Dalkeith, especially the speech at Dal. 
keith, were speeches which would have been talked of 
from one end of the country to the other, if they had been 
delivered by the leader of the Liberal Unionists in the 
House of Commons. As Lord Hartington, he had cer. 
tainly more political influence than Mr. Chamberlain 
though Mr. Chamberlain was the more easy and 
effective orator. As Duke of Devonshire, he has legs 
not because he has himself lost in vigour or intellectual 
acumen,—he has, indeed, gained in both,—but because he 
is no longer credited with the same influence over the 
House of Commons which he possessed as Lord Harting. 
ton, while Mr. Chamberlain is credited with much more of 
that influence than he possessed when Lord Hartington 
was his chief. To our mind, the Duke of Devonshire has 
never delivered a speech of such force as that at Dalkeith 
this day week. The power with which he disposed of the 
argument that the House of Commons, from want of local 
knowledge, is not competent to deal with Irish affairs, 
though the very subjects on which the Dublin Parliament 
is restrained from legislating for Ireland are precisely 
those on which local knowledge tells most effectually,— 
such as religion, education, Free-trade or Protection, 
and for a time, the Land question,—was so conspicuous 
that all the country would have rung with it had the 
Duke still been in the position which Mr. Chamberlain 
now occupies ; and yet the speech has received exceedingly 
little notice in the English Press. Again, consider 
the ability with which he treated the contention that 
the Irish Members will be no more powerful if they are 
allowed to vote on all subjects after Home-rule is carried 
than they are now. The difference is just this, says 
the Duke, that if now they turn out or bring in a 
Ministry by their votes, they are responsible to their 
own constituents for doing so, inasmuch as it is not 
only a British Ministry, but an Irish Ministry, which 
they turn out or bring in. But let Home-rule be carried, 
and it will, in nine cases out of ten, not matter to their 
constituents at all what the British Ministry is, so long as 
the Irish Ministry is not changed; and the consequence 
will be that they will be able to traffic with British 
Members for supporting or opposing a British Ministry, 
by asking for Irish boons as the price of that support or 
opposition. Has any political critic put the difference with so 
much force? And yet the Duke’s speech has received little 
notice,—only because it proceeded from a thinker who is 
supposed to be lost in the lethargy of the House of Lords. 
It seems to us that there is no statesman in the 
country so peculiarly English in his strength, though 
not English in narrowness, as the Duke of Devon- 
shire. If he could be Prime Minister,—which is, we 
fear, hardly possible, considering how jealous the Con- 
servatives are of being led by any one but a man 
of their own party,—he would be one of the greatest 
of English Prime Ministers,—cautious, sagacious, bold. 
But he is partially extinguished by his dukedom. He 
can no longer influence the House of Commons. And yet 
he is just the man in whom the House of Commons would 
place almost unlimited confidence. Perhaps there may be 
some change of feeling towards the House of Lords after 
it has rejected the measure which the great majority of 
English people regard as a sort of nightmare sitting on their 
chest and giving them evil dreams. After that rejection, 
the people may begin to regard the House of Lords as 
something more than a coronetted “nightcap country.” 
But, for the present, we fear, it is regarded chiefly as a dis- 
tinguished sort of extinguisher for unpopular Bills which 
it takes no great courage to put an end to, as well as for 
popular political reputations destined to a premature close. 





CUTTING-OUT ULSTER. 


F Maggs the many strange projects developed by the 

agitation caused by this wretched Home-rule Bill, 
none comes more frequently to the front than the plan of 
exempting either four or six of the counties of Ulster 
from its operation. “ Protestant Ulster,” it is suggested, 
might be cut out of the Bill. It is known that the pro- 
posal will be seriously made during the discussions in 
Committee, and it is rumoured that Mr. Gladstone has not 
altogether lost the willingness, which he expressed in 1886, 
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o the suggestion if it were seriously put forward 
= et OH Scoubeiiien The Pall Mall Gazette of 
Monday even affirms that he may bring it forward himself, 
that many Radicals are indisposed to oppose it, and that 
++ would not be rejected even by some of the Irish 
Nationalists. Nor is it difficult to see why the project should 
attract some primd. facie adhesion. It would, to begin with, 
deprive the Ulstermen of their reason for insurrection, the 
threat of which, although it is met by an uneasy kind of 
ridicule, rather childish when the fate of nations is in 
question, weighs heavily with many Gladstonians, and 
probably is not without its influence on the mind of the 
Premier himself. He has, or had, a horror of “blood- 
guiltiness.” He does not want to end his career as the 
author of a civil war within the United Kingdom, even 
though he may think that the war would be brief, and 
could end only in one way. It would also remove part of 
the feeling that they had deserted their brethren which 
oppresses many Nonconformist consciences, and would, of 
course, sweep away the argument derived from the general 
fear that the Dublin Parliament would be disposed either 
to ruin Ulster out of party spite, or to regard it as a 
mine from which plunder might be obtained by special 
taxation. It is probable, too, that the Catholic Church 
might regard Ulster as an obstacle well out of the way ; 
and that those Nationalists who really dread the “ Northern 
wolf’”’—we cannot find the reference, but we believe the 
expression was Mr. Healy’s—would not be sorry that 
Ireland should organise herself, at first at least, without 
the interference of the strong dour race, which has such 
a disagreeable habit of rising to the top. There are always 
a few politicians, too, who are more eager to evade than to 
remove a difficulty, and who think that if they can only 
pass a Bill, its working as an Act will be in effect secured. 

We believe the proposal rests on an illusion, that it will 
never be accepted by the English Radicals, and that it will 
in the end be rejected alike by Ulstermen and Nationalists, 
and both divisions of the Unionist Party. In the first 
place, it would make a ruin of the present Bill. The whole 
of the financial arrangements must be recast, for the Excise- 
laws would not work ; the Customs would be reduced one- 
half, wealthy importers flying to the shelter of the pro- 
vince where law ruled— God’s country,” as Western 
Americans term New England—and the resources of the 
Irish Administration would be fatally impaired. It 
would be necessary to supplement them still further from 
the British Treasury, which is already to give Ireland more 
than the whole cost of the Monarchy, and Radical Members 
would find it impossible to make their constituents content 
with that huge waste. They would never on consideration 
agree to the project, which, moreover, would leave a solid 
block of incurably Tory Members within the House of 
Commons. They never forget the value of votes, and 
they know quite well that the preposterous notion of 
setting Irishmen to govern Englishmen while Englishmen 
are turned out of Ireland, is one for which only Mr. Glad- 
stone could obtain a moment’s hearing, and which would 
be abandoned, if he retired, within a single Parliament. We 
do not believe that the “ mechanical majority ” would hold 
together if the project were officially mooted, and do not 
believe, therefore, that Mr. Gladstone, who not only wants 
to carry Home-rule, but to carry it now, will give it his 
adhesion, or say any favourable word beyond one of regret 
that so complete a way of avoiding all armed resistance 
should be unhappily impossible. 

As to the Nationalists, their bad and good qualities will 
alike make them hostile to the proposition. A great 
number of them—outside Parliament, at all events—are 
actuated by a sincere though limited kind of patriotism ; 
desire for Ireland a separate place in the world, even if it 
is not a happy one; and feed their minds on a hope of the 
Trish people becoming a free and important “nation.” It 
is an illusion, if a noble one, contradicted by the whole 
history of Ireland, which has had many better oppor- 
tunities than the present of becoming a Belgium ; but it 
is an operative illusion which will not be given up by the 
better Nationalist minds,—by the class, that is, without 
which no party ever thrives. To mutilate Ireland, to 
expel from her the families who have supplied nearly 
all her greatest names, to cut off the richest province, 
and to set up a perpetual standard of comparison injurious 
to themselves yet within Ireland, will seem to them simply 
Shocking. They want to win the North, not to shed the 
North, and so leave themselves three poor cantons, with 





nothing to live on but the land, governed by the priest- 
hood, and incapable even of calling themselves “ Ireland,” 
the word which has for its children so enduring a charm. 
They desire a rich Ireland, a prosperous Ireland, an Ireland 
up to the modern level of a State; and they know that 
without the six counties or the four counties, that is a 
hope which will be strangled just as it is born. As for the 
worse kind of Nationalists, we will not assert that half 
their pleasure in Home-rule consists in the opportunity it 
will give them of punishing the North for outstripping 
them in the race of civilisation; but we do them no 
injustice when we say that, to be the legal superiors of 
the caste from whose ascendency they have suffered 
so much, is a gratification they will never willingly forego. 
A man may not hate a superior, and yet dearly love the 
chance of looking down on him. We believe the whole 
party will refuse the proposal, or, if they accept it, will 
declare that they do so only with the full intention of using 
all means at their disposal either to compel or to coax the 
separated province to come in. Nor do we think the Ulster- 
men in the end will be much more favourable to the sug- 
gestion. They, too, are Irish, and they desire no such 
injury to Ireland as must follow their own exclusion. They 
want to remain citizens of the United Kingdom, not to 
be denizens of a province isolated alike from Ireland 
and England, surrounded by a population which detests 
them, and which will employ every legal device to make 
them feel to their bones that they are morally cut off from 
their compatriots, and legally exposed to every annoyance 
a hostile Legislature just across their narrow border can 
inflict. They will feel as if they had not room to breathe 
or to work, and mourn for the dead “ Ulster” almost as 
much as the more fanatic Nationalists do for their dead 
Ireland. 

As for Unionists, we cannot even conceive of their 
accepting the proposal except under compulsion. They 
do not desire to divide Munster, Leinster, and Connaught 
from the United Kingdom, any more than to divide Ireland. 
They do not trust a Parliament of Dublin to rule Southern 
Irishmen well, any more than Northern Irishmen. They 
do not desire to see Ireland poor, but rich, every fresh 
sovereign she earns being a fresh guarantee against 
discontent; and would consider the assault on her 
poorer provinces as injurious and as unwise as the 
assault now made by the Gladstonian Party on the 
whole island. Not one of their objections, except, 
indeed, the danger of civil war, is removed by cutting-out 
the North-Eastern counties, and many of them will be 
made much stronger. The men who are to govern, and 
whose ways we see in our Parliament, will not be better 
but worse men for the absence of the minority which 
Ulster would send on the Gladstonian theory to the Dublin 
Parliament. The dominion of the priesthood would be 
still more unbroken, would, indeed, be checked only by the 
rise of a Jacobinical spirit which, if fed by anti-clericalism, 
would probably be as bad,—the historical evidence being 
that priestly tyranny at its worst stops at autos da fé, while 
Jacobinical tyranny at its worst has instigated noyades. 
As for the wretched minority of Protestants and landlords 
in the South, whom the Unionists think it dishonourable 
to abandon, their position would, if they were attacked at 
all, be worse than that of the Huguenots after the 
majority of their brethren had quitted France. They 
would have no protection from Great Britain, which would 
hardly be able to see them; and none from the North, 
which would legally belong to another State. They would 
not have one representative in the Dublin Parliament, not 
one prosperous newspaper, not one means of holding a 
public meeting in safety, or of defending themselves from 
anything a mob might be irritated enough to attempt. 
They weuid be ascattered remnant among a hostile people, 
and would by degrees be compelled either to profess 
a nominal Catholicism, or to fly to a land where Pro- 
testantism had at least some representatives. They would 
not ke persecuted, any more than Jews are persecuted 
in Roumania; they would only be compelled to choose 
between miserable lives, insincere conversion, or flight. In 
return for these evil results, what would the Unionists 
gain? Absolutely nothing. The unity of the Kingdom 
would be as much impaired as ever ; the pressure of Irish 
affairs in the Imperial Parliament would be as great as 
ever; the loss in the area of the Kingdom, in its revenue, 
and in its recruiting power, would be but slightly reduced. 
The humiliation of defeat after a struggle of six hundred 
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years would be as acute as ever, while the hostility of 
Dublin would be even more pronounced through the ex- 
clusion of the strong, sane men of the North from her 
governing councils. The single gain would be the gain 
which accrued when we retreated after Majuba Hill, the 
absence for a time of a certain shedding of blood; and 
that can be averted for all time by rejecting the Home- 
rule Bill. 





THE HULL STRIKE. 


HE merits of the Hull strike are even more confusing 
and difficult to understand than those of Labour 
disputes generally ; and that is saying a good deal. 
According to the speech made by Mr. John Burns, in 
moving the adjournment of the House on Monday, all 
that the labourers ask is that Lord Derby’s principle 
should be applied, and that the authorities and the public 
should make a ring, and let the employers and the 
labourers fight the matter out without help or favour. 
Mr. Burns’s words are so clear on this point, that they may 
usefully be quoted verbatim. ‘ He did not,” said Mr. Burns, 
“ask for the sympathy and consideration of the House 
for the Hull strikers, for he considered that the merits of 
economic, commercial, and industrial disputes had nothing 
whatever to do with this House as such, but he believed 
with Lord Derby that in an industrial dispute the House 
and the law should give a fair field and no favour, and do 
nothing more than provide a clear ring and let the dis- 
putants fight the matter out without any intervention on 
one side or the other, except for the preservation of law, 
life, and public peace.” With this proposition no reason- 
able man will differ ; and if this is really all the labourers 
ask, then we most heartily agree with them. When, how- 
ever, it is translated into specific demands, it appears to bear 
a meaning very different from that which ordinary people 
would attach to it. We say “ appears ” advisedly, because 
it is just possible that, in the confusion and jar of mutual 
recrimination, we may be doing the labourers injustice, and 
because we do not forget that men who are deeply irritated 
and devoid of real education often forget what a delicate 
tool language is, and use it in such a way that it entirely 
refracts, instead of reflecting, their meaning. The men, 
then, seem to ask that “a ring round the combatants” 
shall be made by preventing the Hull Magistrates and 
police from keeping order in the streets, and by forcing 
the Boards of Guardians to grant outdoor relief to the 
labourers on strike. That is, the strikers are to be allowed 
not only to stop the employment of the free labourers by 
violence and intimidation, but while they are bringing 
the employers to terms, to live on the rates. Suspension 
of the laws protecting personal liberty in regard to free 
labour, and strike-pay levied on the community,—that is 
how the State is to carry out its duty of “ not intervening 
on one side or the other, except for the preservation of 
law, life, and public peace.” 
We conceive the carrying-out of Lord Derby’s principle 
very differently, and so, we imagine, do most people of 
plain common-sense. In our opinion, the authorities 
should say: ‘We have no more to do with the merits of 
the dispute at the Hull docks than we have with an auc- 
tion. Our sole duty is to carry on the law regardless of 
external considerations. If we find certain men being 
mobbed and intimidated we shall afford them protection, 
whether they are culled free labourers or Union men. We 
shall not, of course, break up peaceable crowds of strikers 
merely because the employers think them an annoyance, or 
because they believe they may become lawless. The moment, 
however, that the crowds proceed to lawless acts, we shall 
act against them, and if necessary shall call the military to 
our aid. Further, we shall not alter the administration of 
the Poor-Iaw because there is a strike. If strikers ask 
for outdoor relief, we shall apply the rule against granting 
outdoor relief as long as work is obtainable in the town, 
and shall refuse to accept the excuse that the appli- 
cant is not willing to work for those who offer work. 
[t cannot be the duty of the Guardians to admit 
auch excuses for not working. If they were to do so, every 
man professing to be on strike would be able to obtain an 
allowance, and there would be no limit to outdoor relief.’ 
Now, as far as we are able to judge, this is the line which the 
authorities at Hull have actually taken. They have refused 
to allow disorder and intimidation, and they have declined 
to strain the Pouor-Law in order to assist the strikers,—they 
have made, in a word, a ring round the combatants. No 


allegations showing that the authorities have tried to force 

the men to accept the masters’ terms have been supported 
by evidence of the slightest value, though the Labour 
leaders have evidently been extremely anxious to make 
good their charges in this particular. We take it that 
they cannot, and that, as we have said, the authorities at 
Hull have in truth acted on Lord Derby’s principle. 

Whatever may be the details of the settlement which is 
certain sooner or later to be arrived at in Hull, we cannot 
doubt that the Shipping Federation will in all cases insist 
absolutely on four things. They will maintain their right to 
employ whom they please,—that is, to engage men who do 
not belong to the Unions. They will insist that Unionists 
employed by them shall work amicably by the side of non. 
Unionists. They will refuse to allow their Free Labour 
Exchange to be managed by any one but themselves, 
Finally, they will not bind themselves not to give their 
best appointments to men who are not trammelled by the 
pedantic rules in force in the Union. That the employers will 
agree not to refuse to employ Union men we do not doubt 
fora moment. We do not believe that they have ever 
objected to Union men as such either in theory or prac. 
tice. The Federation ticket of which so much has been 
said—the shipowners are accused of forcing it on the 
men—shows in truth no hostile intention as regards the 
Unions. It is, we understand, merely an agreement that 
“the undersigned ” will “ work in harmony with any work- 
man who may be engaged, whether he is a member 
of a Trades-Union or not.” If we come, then, down to 
the ultimate issue, it will be seen to be the question 
whether free labour is or is not to be allowed. The ship- 
owners desire to have a perfectly free hand in regard to 
employment. The Union, on the other hand, desire to 
insist that only Union men shall be employed, or rather, 
that the owners shall only be able to employ free labour 
under conditions which will render it worthless. To say 
that there is a moral right on either side as regards these 
abstract demands would be to exaggerate. It is a question 
of bargain and price—nothing more—and each side has a 
perfect right to make the best terms it can. If, however, 
we are asked whether there is much prospect of the men 
obtaining their demands, we cannot but answer that the 
prospect is a very slight one. In a skilled trade, it is com- 
paratively easy for the men to insist that all the employés 
of a particular firm or firms shall belong to the Union. 
In the recent cotton-strike, all the men came out and 
went back together. It is the same in coal-strikes, for 
mining is, in effect, a skilled trade, and new men can- 
not be got to take the place of those on strike. In an 
unskilled trade, such as that of the dock-labourer, it is 
always possible, if not easy, to supply the place of strikers. 
Hence, in the unskilled trades, it is hopeless to expect that 
the Unions can be as powerful as in the skilled trades. 
The labourers at a skilled trade form a natural guild or 
mystery, and so are easily organised. Unskilled labour 
is not capable of such close organisation. No doubt, if they 
are prudently managed, Unions of unskilled labour may 
do a great deal to support the interests of their members ; 
but they will never be able to take the commanding posi- 
tion occupied by Unions like those of the Engineers and 
Cotton operatives. 

Meantime, the country grows weary of the violence 
almost always occasioned by strikes of unskilled labourers, 
and would gladly find some means of putting an end to 
such strikes. That it will not find; but we think it possible 
that the “ Labour Disputes (Arbitration) Bill,” introduced 
by Mr. Mundella on Monday night, may have -useful 
results. It is a permissive measure; but that does not 
necessarily mean that it will fail. Competent observers of 
Labour disputes declare that, in many cases, all that is 
wanted to arrive at an understanding is a clear statement 
of the issues involved. If that can be got by inducing each 
party to table their case fully and fairly before an impartial 
Board of Arbitration, then Arbitration Boards should do 
good. We do not expect a panacea, but we wish Mr. 
Mundella all success with his Bill, and have some hope 
that it will help to make strikes less acrimonious and less 
protracted than they are at present. 





A DUCHESS IN PRISON. 
T is not often that the proceedings of the “ Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division,” fertile as that 
Court is in sensational incidents, supply anything so sen- 





sational as the application for an attachment against the 
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Dowager Duchess: f Sutherland on Tuesday. In a certain 
cabinet at Stafford House there is a mass of documents 
pearing on the suit which is proceeding between the 
Dowager Duchess and the present Duke. It was repre- 
sented to the Court, on behalf of the Dowager Duchess, 
that the late Duke wished some of the documents to be 
destroyed after his death, and, further, that she felt sure, 
from what she knew of their contents, that the present 
Duke would wish the same thing. Sir Francis Jeune 
naturally declined to consent to the destruction of any 
document on a mere statement by one of the parties to the 
cause of what the other party might be expected to wish if 
he knew something which, as a matter of fact, he did not 
know. It was agreed, however, that the Dowager Duchess 
should be allowed to inspect the documents while in the 
custody of the administrator before any one else saw them, 
and to pick out those to which her statement had reference. 
The documents thus selected were then to be handed over 
unread for the inspection of the present Duke, and to be 
sealed up if he agreed with the Dowager Duchess as to the 
propriety of destroying them. In obedience to this order, 
the Dowager Duchess and the administrator met, each 
accompanied by a solicitor, the Duke’s solicitor being also 
present. The Dowager Duchess, according to the affidavit of 
the administrator, had the order of the Court explained to 
her, and the papers contaimed in the cabinet were then 
handed to her separately or in bundles, for her in- 
spection. Some of these papers she put aside, on the 
plea that they were her private property, whereupon the 
order was again explained to her, and she was informed 
that nothing could be removed or destroyed. She then 
returned the papers to the administrator—with the excep- 
tion of one, which she seems to have kept concealed in 
her hand until she had crossed the room, and placed it, 
closely doubled up, between the bars of the fire. This was 
the act which the Court was prayed to deal with. 

As to the legal character of the act, there was no 
question. Mr. Finlay, who appeared for the Dowager 
Duchess, did not dispute that a grave contempt of Court 
had been committed. He only alleged by way of mitiga- 
tion that the Dowager Duchess had not been aware of the 
nature of her own act. The paper she destroyed was, she 
averred, a letter from the late Duke to herself—or from her- 
self to the late Duke, for on this point her recollections 
differed—of an essentially private character, which had acci- 
dentally found its way into the cabinet. She therefore 
thought that she was at liberty to destroy it, and did so with- 
out the smallest intention of disobeying the order of the 
Court. The really interesting part of the incident is this de- 
scription of the Dowager Duchess’s mental state,—a descrip- 
tion which, whatever may be its relation to the facts, does 
at least embody what she hoped the Court might be in- 
duced to believe. She admits that when she saw this letter 
in one of the drawers, she made no observation about it 
to any of the persons in the room, but burnt it in the full 
conviction that it was her own property, and that she had 
a right to do as she pleased with it. That she should 
have thought this, supposing the letter to have been 
what she describes it, is intelligible enough. What 
is less so is her omission to mention what it was to 
any of the persons in the room. A family solicitor 
is not unaccustomed to letters which had better not be 
made public; it is a class of correspondence with which he 
is usually very familiar. If the letter was as unimpor- 
tant—for the’ purposes of the suit—as the Dowager 
Duchess declares, it is hard to see how any one 
could have been injured by the contents of it being 
communicated to the solicitor of the present Duke. 
It related, we are told, partly to an unpleasant occurrence 
between a steward and a maid; and it argues a singularly 
acute moral sensitiveness on the part of the Dowager 
Duchess that seven years afterwards she could not bear 
the idea of her stepson’s solicitor becoming acquainted 
with it. What is even more remarkable is that she 
should not have consulted her own solicitor as to what she 
ought to do in the circumstances. What was he there for, 
except to advise her ? and no matter how positive she was 
of her right to do what she chose with that particular 
letter, it might have been expected that, after having had the 
order of the Court twice explained to her, she would have 
asked her professional adviser what the Court would be 
likely to think of her burning a document, and how far it 
could be trusted to accept her version of the letter after 
she had herself made it impossible for its correctness ever 








to be challenged. We must suppose that Ler conviction 
that the letter was hers to use in any way she liked was so 
profound, that it never occurred to her to take another 
opinion on the point ; the more so, perhaps, that she was so 
well acquainted with the contents of the letter that she 
felt confident that she could reproduce them for the in- 
formation of the Court,—as, indeed, she afterwards 
did. Unfortunately, all this simplicity was thrown away 
upon Sir Henry James. He looked in vain, he said, 
for any evidence of ignorance or absence of intention 
in what the Dowager Duchess had done. And even 
the readiness with which she had placed her memory 
at the service of the Court, and her willingness to submit 
to any inquiry as to the paper destroyed, failed to make 
any impression on him. This scepticism was fully shared by 
Sir Francis Jeune, the Judge. There could be no inquiry, 
he said, as to the contents of the letter, because they were 
known to no one living except the Dowager Duchess her- 
self. She had with her own hand made her affidavit value- 
less. The letter might be all that she said, and no more 
than she said; but she was the only person who can say 
whether it was so, and her word was absolutely and neces- 
sarily unsupported by any testimony, oral or written. An 
additional element of suspicion is the fact that she was 
herself the proposer of the meeting at which the letter was 
burnt. ‘AsI may not,’ she said in effect, ‘have the documents 
in my own possession, let me at least inspect them in the 
presence of the administrator and select those which I 
think the Duke ought to see before they are made public.’ 
Sir Francis Jeune is of opinion that this application was 
made in order that the Dowager Duchess might have an 
opportunity of doing that which she afterwards did. Even 
this, of course, is not incompatible with the truth of the 
Dowager Duchess’s story. She may have known that the 
document existed in the cabinet, and have made this plan 
for getting possession of it, and yet it may have been nothing 
more than the unimportant letter she represented it to be. 
But then, as Sir Francis Jeune observed, the truth of her 
story is immaterial because undiscoverable. “A person 
who destroys a document unseen by any eye except her 
own, renders it impossible that her statement can be 
accepted about that document when there is the slightest 
possible interest to misstate, if need be, its contents.” 
Here, for anything that can be known to the contrary, 
there may have been the greatest possible interest to mis- 
state its contents. The result of the pending suit might 
have been entirely different if that document had been 
produced, to what it will be now that it cannot be pro- 
duced. No one, except the Dowager Duchess, is in a 
position to say what the nature of the destroyed docu- 
ment was, and she has chosen to invest her account of it 
with a suspicion that can never be removed. 

Sir Francis Jeune said no more than the truth when he 
spoke of the sentence as being as lenient as he could make 
it consistently with his duty. The wilful destruction of 
documents is one of the gravest offences known to the law, 
and any condonation of it would open a door to innumerable 
failures of justice. The temptation may conceivably be so 
great as to need all the help that the certainty of punish- 
ment can give to ensure its being resisted. If we 
assume for an instant that in this case the produc- 
tion or non-production of this particular document 
would have affected the probate suit, it might have been 
well worth the Dowager Duchess’s while to pay £250 and 
to endure six weeks’ confinement in Holloway Gaol. One 
advantage, however, there is in the comparative lightness 
of the penalty. It leaves no room, we conceive, for any 
agitation in favour of reducing it. If there is any legal 
ground for quashing the sentence it will be brought before 
the proper Court; but short of this, we hope that no mis- 
placed compassion will be allowed to interfere with the 
full execution of a barely adequate sentence. 








THE DUTY OF EGOISM. 

E certainly did not expect, even ten years ago, that 

we should ever be compelled to plead for Egoism 

as a duty—we use the word in its true sense, of course, and 
not as an equivalent for Egotism—but it seems quite possible 
that we may be driven to it by the rush of passing opinion. 
Every day we receive papers in which the very idea of a man’s 
duty to himself, or rights in himself, seems to be buried or 
swallowed up in the idea of duty to others. We received, for 
instance, this week two papers—one a lecture by Mr. E. B. 
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Russell, editor of the Liverpool Post, the other a most humorous 
letter, from a correspondent who signs herself ‘Eicon ”—in 
both of which, though in different ways, the old duty seems to be 
entirely forgotten. Mr. Russell has a little lost himself amidst 
a multiplicity of ideas, and one part of his lecture being 
an answer to Mr. Balfour’s Rectorial address at Glasgow, and 
another part a criticism of Ibsen’s play, The Pretenders, only 
a portion remains for his professed object; but still his main 
drift can be easily ascertained. Complaints have been made to 
him of the “limited life ” which ordinary people, particularly in 
the lower middle-class of a great town, must necessarily lead, 
and Mr. Russell endeavours to prove that the complaints are 
untrue,—or, at all events, premature. Men, he says, can 
widen their lives in many ways. “No dreariness of habitat 
or of daily routine ought greatly to limit the life. The imagi- 
nation ought to be stimulated by culture. Public institutions 
and society should bring into the least likely surroundings 
the ampler breadth of a larger existence. Travel in scenes 
of beauty and amid monuments of antiquity should periodi- 
cally stock the intellect with ideas and images that may defy 
the dullest life-work and the most sordid abode to efface 
sweet memories and to annul the products of fancy...... 
And lest those who live in dreary scenes should, in spite of 
reading and pleasant occupation, be dreary, let every facility 
for jaunts both short and long be on principle made use of.” 
Moreover, men can strip their minds of ignorances, dogma- 
tisms, prejudices—one of which is that party-feeling is harm- 
ful—cynicisms, scepticisms, and faith in respectability; can 
make themselves perceive that there is a “ great deal of offen- 
sive trimming and hedging in Orthodoxy,” and “always a 
great deal of truth in Heterodoxy,” and can so emancipate 
themselves from limitations and fit themselves to be,— 
what? Clearly, if the lecture has any definite meaning at 
all, the answer must be “philanthropists,” persons who 
devote themselves to the community, and who, “if as yet 
public institutions of a life-expanding kind have not been 
established in their neighbourhood, cannot do better than 
imitate Sir James Picton and make public agitation for the 
creation of such institutions their hobby.” That expression 
sounds to the reader of to-day, in spite of its odd form, almost 
a truism; but does Mr. Russell really believe that a man can 
benefit his fellow-creatures before he has benefited him- 
self, can, that is, to use theological terms, purify them 
before he has purified himself? And what if retirement 
within himself, abstinence from the recommended “jaunts” 
and from “ society,” self-communing, and hard secret thinking 
are essential to his effective self-culture, or at least the most 
rapid ways towards it? Surely, if the two duties collide, the 
first duty of a man intent, as Mr. Russell advises him to be, 
upon an “ Ideal,” is towards himself. We should say that, in 
a great majority of human beings, the limitations of which 
Mr. Russell speaks were sources of strength, not weakness ; 
that a strong, albeit narrow, faith was the very support and 
buttress of their natures; that solitariness—which is not 
necessarily solitude—was essential to their self-knowledge; 
that a certain monotony of life and toil was indispensable to 
mental tranquillity; and that Mr. Russell’s ideal life 
would, for them, mean nothing but dissipation of energy 
in a very trivial way. Would Mr. Russell say that 
they should sacrifice and lower their own natures merely 
that they might, by accumulating more points of con- 
tact with the world, enlarge their sympathies with the 
mass of mankind? We do not ourselves for a moment admit 
that they would enlarge them, holding that the hermit in his 
cell is constantly more sympathetic than the man to whom 
society and “jaunts” are joys; but, accepting Mr. Russell’s 
hypothesis, would he for that consequence advise that 
degradation? That seems to us philanthropy run mad,—the 
elevation of the community to the place of God; an entire 
denial of the first duty of the Christian, which is to 
bring himself first of all nearer to the Being he professes 
to follow, and then, with his new knowledge and his new 
powers and his new self-control, to do what good he 
can, which very often is, most often is, not what is called 
philanthropy at all, or any setting-up of “life-expanding 
institutions »—People’s Palaces, we presume, are intended— 
but the work lying nearest to his hand, which might seem, if 
described in a newspaper, infinitely petty, or even, in some 
sense, selfish. The girl who waits on a widowed mother may 
serve better than she who preaches with effect. Of all the 











improving influences on character of which Mr. Russell 
speaks, is there one to compare with the sense of duty ? 
and the sense of duty may lead a man not to make occasiong 
either for seeking society or jaunts, but to stand sentry in the 
winter-time, and so be slowly frozen to death. There are 
thousands, tens of thousands, to whom a certain limitation in 
their mental outlook, a certain narrowness in their appointed 
path, are the grand sources of strength, and of the self-doming. 
tion which we suppose Mr. Russell would acknowledge is essen. 
tial to success in philanthropy or “ public work,” as in any other 
road of life. He would apparently strip the athlete, not only 
for the race, which is a momentary effort, but through life, 
in order that he might race well; but did he never read the 
old story that the wearing of clothes is of itself severe train. 
ing, that itis their unchanging weight, more perhaps than 
any other cause, which gives the civilised man his remarkable 
superiority, weight for weight, over the savage? One-half 
of Mr. Russell’s “limitations” are helps to regulate his 
powers,—pressures like that of gravitation, without which 
men at every jump would leap into space. We have no 
objection to the life he recommends, if his querulous patient 
likes it, for it may be perfectly innocent; but as discipline, 
we should prefer even fatigue-drill, which is not a widening 
occupation. 

Our correspondent “ Elecon ” writes in a lighter mood than 
Mr. Russell, and we recognise the truth of her complaints as 
fully as we do their humorousness; but she, like Mr. Russell, 
exaggerates the evil of limitations. They will always exist. 
Educate the whole of a country-side up to the point when 
they can enjoy literature and understand an “ Extension” 
lecturer fresh from Oxford, and still the “ Elcons ” will reach 
a point where the sympathies of the many fail them, and the 
latter shrink from a companionship which suggests to them 
painful deficiencies in themselves. The limitations may be to 
them, for aught ‘“Elcon” knows, sources of strength for 
humbler duties which must be performed even if society 
grows stupid. We are not of those who hold that intellectual 
training is bad for women, or that the cultivated necessarily 
make bad wives and mothers; but neither do we hold that 
culture is everything, and necessarily expands the heart. 
Very often it does nothing of the kind, quickening only the 
appetite for excitement which can be fed by a life of clever 
converse such as “ Elcon ” is hankering after, as much as by a 
life of dissipation. Let her rest content, without becoming 
an intellectual Miss Marjoribanks ; find enjoyment in the in- 
tellect she has developed in herself, and in watching the limita- 
tions she complains of give way slowly under the pressure 
which will be strengthened by herown example. We doubt if 
the absence of converse will make her indifferent, though she 
may think it does; or whether all the eligible husbands are so 
stupid or so much in love with stupidity as she fancies. Did she 
ever read “ Phoebe Junior”? We have never thought Phebe’s 
relation to Clarence Copperhead so tolerable as Mrs. Oliphant 
does, because we have never believed, as she clearly does, that 
with rare exceptions men are only good or sensible when 
women guide them; but the relation there depicted is much 
commoner than is imagined, and at least shows this, that 
limitations not infrequently bestow not only strength but 
acuteness of judgment. It was because of his own limitations, 
not in spite of them, that Clarence Copperhead recognised 
the strength of Phebe, and acquired the strength to stick to 
her. After all, there are worse fates in the world, and greater 
inutilities in the world, than to have a thorough education, 
all you want in the way of position, clever converse excepted, 
and the ability to write, if not as well as Miss Austen, 
at least as well as Miss Ferrier. May it not possibly be 
true that “ Elecon” owes much to Slocum, and the absence in 
youth, before she was educated, of those intellectual stimu- 
lants which, however good for the grown-ups, do not strengthen 
girls of fourteen? It was not out of either London or Oxford, 
but out of Warwickshire villages ten times worse than Slocum 
—for neither Stratford nor Griff would have understood 
the lecturer on science—that Shakespeare and George Eliot 
came. The latter created Caleb Garth in the strength derived 
from one “limitation,” and Tom Tulliver through the won- 
derful knowledge of the heart obtained from her sufferings 
through another. It is horribly conventional to write such a 
sentence, but “ Elcon ” is only fretting against the discipline of 
life, which, though Mr, Russell thinks of it as a limitation, is 
in reality drill. 
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THE ELIZABETHAN HOMER. 
E suppose it must be Keat’s impressive sonnet, “On 
First Looking into Chapman’s Homer,” which has 
obtained for that curiously artificial rendering of one of the 
simplest poems in the world, the popularity which Messrs. 
Patnam’s pretty new edition of Chapman’s “Iliad” seems 
toimply. Keats wrote :— 
“ Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne, 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims intwu his ken ; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 
But when Keats heard Chapman speak out “loud and bold,” 
he certainly did not hear Homer’s enchanting voice and liquid 
accents. He heard, on the contrary, an Elizabethan poet full 
of quaint conceits and long-winded euphuisms rendering 
Homer into the language of an elaborate and by no means 
unaffected age. The view which Keats obtained of the 
Homeric world through Chapman’s picture was like the view 
which you get of Swiss waterfalls through the coloured 
glasses provided for tourists who love what is strange and 
fantastic better than what is simple and sublime. He saw 
the Homeric dream of a Sir Piercie Shafton rather than the 
hosts of clamouring Trojans and of silent steadfast Greeks as 
Homer had seen them in his vision. What Keats saw was not 
the silver stretch of the Pacific as the first explorers saw 
it, but rather the “ painted ship upon a painted ocean,” of 
a magician’s weird imagination. As Matthew Arnold said in 
his admirable lectures “On translating Homer,’ Chapman 
tormented Homer’s plain thought in order to adapt it to the 
taste of a sophisticated literary class. He steeped “the pure 
lines of an Ionian horizon, the liquid clearness of an Ionian 
sky,” in the strange and lurid tints of extravagant pedants, 
and so obliterated what was perhaps even more characteristic 
of Homer than the beauty and the harmony themselves. It is 
not easy to render Homer at all. But for our own part, we 
should prefer the plainest prose rendering to Chapman’s 
stilted verse, though that verse is often not at all wanting 
in a certain grandiosity that approaches, and sometimes even 
reaches, grandeur. But the grandeur it reaches is not a 
simple grandeur; it is a theatrical grandeur which reminds 
one that the actor has been straining his voice to the utmost, 
and inflating his passion in order to attain the effect at which 
heaimed. And nothing can be more remote from Homer than 
effects of that artificial kind. Homer never stands on tiptoe. 
It is Chapman’s favourite attitude, unless, indeed, we prefer 
to say that he mounts upon stilts. For example, take the 
opening of the third book, where the Trojan excitability is 
compared to the shrill cries of the cranes when they are 
nigrating, while the Greeks tramp on in grim silence. This 
is Chapman’s ambitious rendering :— 
“ When ev'ry least commander's will best soldiers had obey’d, 
And both the hosts were rang’d for fight, the Trojans would 
have fray'd 
The Greeks with noises, crying out, in coming rudely on; 
At all parts like the cranes that fill, with harsh confusion, 
Of brutish clangés all the air, and in ridiculous war 
(Eschewing the unsuffer’d storms, shot from the winter's star) 
Visit the ocean, and confer the Pygmei soldiers’ death. 
b+ — charg’d silent, and like men, bestow’d their thrifty 
reat 
In strength of far-resounding blows, still entertaining care 
bas egal rescue, when their strength did their engagements 
are, 
And as, upon a hill’s steep tops, the south wind pours a cloud, 
To shepherds thankless, but by thieves, that love the night, 
allow d, 
A darkness letting down, that blinds a stone's cast off men’s 
eyes ; 
Such darkness from the Greeks’ swift feet (made all of dust) 
did rise.” 
Even the late Lord Derby’s version, which is sometimes 
el wooden, gives a better conception of the original than 
this :-— 


“When by their sev’ral chiefs the troops were rang’d, 
With noise and clamour, as a flight of birds, 
The men of Troy advanc’d; as when the cranes, 
Flying the wintry storms, send forth on high 
Their dissonant clamours, while o’er th’ ocean stream 
They steer their course, and on their pinions bear 
Battle and death to the Pygmean race. 





On th’ other side the Greeks in silence mov’d, 

Breathing firm courage, bent on mutual aid. 

As when the south wind o’er the mountain tops 

Spreads a thick veil of mist, the shepherd’s bane, 

And friendly to the nightly thief alone, 

That a stone’s throw the range of vision bounds ; 

So rose the dust-cloud, as in serried ranks 

With rapid step they mov’d across the plain.” 
Homer makes no suggestion that the cries of the Trojans 
were meant to affright, or, as Chapman quaintly says, to “fray” 
the Greeks; nor does he say anything of their “coming 
rudely on.” The unmeaning adjective appended to “storms,” 
“ unsuffered,” is all surplusage, and so is the “ shot from the 
winter’s star.” So, too, the adjective “ thrifty,” applied to the 
breathing of the Greeks, is not Homer’s, but Chapman’s; 
while the “far-resounding blows” are not only surplusage, 
but in contradiction to Homer’s narrative, as no blows have 
been struck or could have been struck before Paris’s challenge 
was given. And yet, with all this embroidering of Homer, 
Chapman fails to give the requisite impression of the stern 
tramp of the Greeks. 

If we turn to the farewell between Hector and Andro- 
mache, Chapman’s artificial pathos jars far more on the 
mind of the true lover of Homer. Here is Chapman’s 
version of the touching expression of Andromache that 
Hector was to her, father, mother, and brothers, as well as 
husband :— 

“ Yet, all these gone from me, 

Thou amply render’st all; thy life makes still my father be, 

My mother, brothers; and besides thou art my husband too, 

Most lov d, most worthy. Pity then, dear love, and do not go, 

For thou gone, all these go again; pity our common joy, 

Lest, of a father’s patronage, the bulwark of all Troy, 

Thou leav’st him a poor widow’s charge.” 

Even Lord Derby’s version, again, has much more of the direct 
simplicity of Homer :— 
“ But, Hector, thou to me art all in one, 

Sire, mother, brethren! thou, my wedded love! 

Then pitying us, within the tow’r remain, 

Nor make thy child an orphan, and thy wife 

A hapless widow.” 
Neither version gives the sweetness and pathos of the original, 
but Chapman’s straining for effect disguises it beyond recog- 
nition. 

The great Elizabethan poets were indeed great in a very 
different way from Homer. Even the greatest of these, the 
greatest poet of whom we know anything, Shakespeare, had a 
way of looking at the universe through the conscious 
medium of his own imagination, which was very far from 
Homeric. Nothing could be grander after its fashion than 
Cleopatra’s way of saying that in Antony’s death the whole 
world had lost its chief interest, its main significance. ‘“ And 
there is nothing left remarkable beneath the visiting moon.” 
You could hardly conceive a finer stretch of imagination 
to describe the general emptiness of meaning which, to 
Cleopatra’s eyes, had fallen upon the earth. But nothing 
could be less Homeric. Homer’s way of expressing the great 
significance of Hector’s death, is to represent it as the subject 
of debate among the Gods; but when he comes to the feelings 
of the human mourners he is as simple as Nature herself, 
describing the passion of the father’s grief as conquering even 
his fear of the dreaded foe, the mother as lamenting a son 
who had been to her whole people as “a god,” and the 
wife as simply swooning away without inventing a single 
great phrase to describe her grief, and as bewailing chiefly 
the fate of her orphaned child after she recovers from 
her swoon. All this simplicity is not at all in the way of the 
Elizabethan poets, hardly even in Shakespeare’s, and much 
less in Chapman’s, who, instead of making Andromache 
bewail the day which made her child an orphan, makes her 
bewail the “orphan day” itself, as if the day which had 
robbed her child of all his friends in robbing him of his 
father, must itself have shared the sense of orphanage. The 
Elizabethan poets, the more they were the product of their 
age, and the less they were above it, regarded language as 
more or less invented to beautify thought, to render it more 
beautiful, more ornate and elaborate than nature and instinct 
had made it. They decked-out the affections and passions 
with a sort of artificial fringe, as men deck their costly 
furniture with lacework; and they could not let Nature 
be in her simplicity; consequently, they could not give us 
Homer as Homer was, but festooned him with gaudy and 
ungraceful ornament. Chapman’s Homer is a Homer dis- 
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gutsed by the straining imagination of an age in which the 
mind, having just awakened to the full consciousness of its 
own powers, was exulting in all the gymnastic feats by 
which those powers might assert themselves and prove their 
own nimbleness and energy. “The pure lines of an Ionian 
horizon” are all scribbled over with a fantastic tracery. 
“ The liquid clearness of an Ionian sky ” is all beclouded with 
the body-colours of an almost riotous renaissance. 





LIZARDS AT THE ZOO. 

T is hardly matter for surprise that the colubrine snakes, 
with their gorgeous colouring and wonderful form, or 

the poisonous cobras, rattlesnakes, and puff-adders which 
inhabit the closed cases in the Reptile House at the Zoo, 
excite more interest and comment among visitors than the 
four-footed reptiles, ranging from the alligators of South 
America to the tiny “gecko” lizards of Southern Europe, which 
have their abode under the same roof. Yet there is something 
peculiarly interesting in these modern survivors of the ancient 
saurians which swarmed in the hot and steaming waters of a 
prehistoric world, and seem, like the elephants and rhinoceroses, 
to carry the imagination back to the circumstances and sur- 
roundings of a previous, though still more ancient era. It 
may, perhaps, be taken as evidence of the unfitness of such 
survivals for modern times, that the only inhabitants of the 
Reptile House which seem to invite unqualified dislike and 
disgust are the crocodiles and alligators which swarm in the 
large oval tank in the centre. It seems at first somewhat strange 
that creatures, many of which are of a strength and ferocity 
almost equal to that of the largest carnivora, can be kept in 
safety within the slight barrier formed by the incurved railing 
which surrounds the pool; but the natural strength of the 
alligator is only equalled by its sluggishness, and the hideous 
beasts are content to doze and feed all day in the warm 
and steaming water. The art of crocodile culture is now 
fairly understood, and when the baby “ basilisk” is trans- 
ferred from the cool depths of the watering-pot in which 
he spends his infancy, in the nurseries behind the snakes’ 
quarters, to the tropical temperature of the tank, it thrives 
apace. The monster alligator, which now measures some 
ten feet in length, came from the Mississippi when about 
twelve months old, some nine years ago. Hideous, huge, 
and hide-bound in armour of horn, it swings round like an 
enormous eft, and as it lies just beneath the surface of the 
water, shows, more clearly than any book can picture, the 
curious adaptation to surroundings of the carnivorous water- 
lizard. The eyes on their raised orbits are set like dormer- 
windows in the head. The nostrils are two tiny slits in a 
raised boss at the end of the nose; apparently the sluggish 
beast is a quick breather, for the respirations are at the rate 
of twenty-eight per minute, or nearly double that of a man 
at rest. Another alligator has been in the collection for 
twenty-two years, but does not yet equal the size of the 
later comer, owing, it is said, to the early days spent in 
the cold and cramped quarters provided before the building 
of the new house. It is, however, a formidable creature; and 
as it sprawls on its stomach across the big tree-stump in the 
centre, with its ugly webbed claws dangling on either side, its 
mouth partly open, and its tail drooping in the water, its ap- 
pearance is sufficiently repulsive to deter the most well- 
meaning visitor from offering the charitable bun. Crocodiles 
from the Nile, India, and Ceylon share the waters with the 
alligators. The crocodile evidently bears the same analogy to 
the alligator as the frog to the toad. It is lighter in colour 
and in build, and a more active, as well as a more malicious 
creature. Neither is it so entirely hideous, though the lower 
jaw shows projecting tusks like those of a wild boar. The 
creature’s eyes, celebrated in connection with the “crocodile 
tears,” with which legend declared that it attracted its sym- 
pathising victims to the bank of the stream, are highly “decora- 
tive,” if not beautiful. The head, narrow and flat, resembles 
the head of a snake; the nose is sharp, and the fixed and 
motionless eyes are of the palest dusty gold, set in a short horny 
pillar of a deeper golden brown. The crocodile’s coat of armour 
is less complete than that of the alligator; and its quick viva- 
cious movements make it far more troublesome to the keepers 
when the tank has to be refilled and cleansed, than the big 
alligators, which will allow themselves to be used as stepping- 
stones as the water ebbs away. The crocodiles and their kin 


exception. The Heloderin, a fat and torpid lizard from 
Arizona, is supposed to be the sole existing member of its 
tribe which possesses not only the poison-glands which exist 
in most of the toads, but also the true poison-teeth, with a 
channel for the emission of the venom. The lizard is about 
14 ft. long, with a fat, fleshy body, a round tail ending ina 
blunt point, and a flat head with squared sides, resembling a 
small padlock. The whole body is covered with a curious coat 
of scales, like black and pink beads, arranged in an arabesque 
pattern. In its daily life it is a dull and stupid creature, 
feeding mainly on eggs, which it breaks and laps with its 
tongue. Its first and only victim was a guinea-pig, which was 
put into its cage with a view to testing the reports as to its 
poisonous nature, which were by no means universally 
credited. The lizard bit the guinea-pig in the leg, and the 
animal died in a minute and a half,—almost as soon as after 
the bite of a cobra. 


Eggs are favourite food with many lizards and snakes; 
but the ‘ Monitor,” a very large and handsome lizard 
approaching the size of the half-grown crocodiles, is per- 
haps the most remarkable egg-swallower of the tribe. It 
bolts the eggs unbroken, and the oval morsel may be 
watched in its slow descent down the long neck until it dis- 
appears in the lower regions. Many of the smaller lizards in 
the house are almost unmatched for quaintness of form, and 
beauty of colouring, among the inhabitants of the Zoo. The 
chameleons have not survived the cold of winter, and the 
“summer stock” has not yet arrived to take their place, as 
most of those brought from the Cape die when the vessels 
enter the cold atmosphere of the English Channel. But the 
“horned lizards” of California are hardly less amusing in 
form and habits than the true chameleon. Shaped like a 
miniature sole, their backs bristling with pinkish spikes like 
the thorns of a briar-rose, they bury themselves in the sand at 
the bottom of their cage until the head only projects, pre- 
senting an exact resemblance to one of the thorny “ burrs” 
which lie scattered on the Californian desert. If possible, the 
lizard remains still until the spiders and other insects walk 
unsuspecting into its mouth; but at the Zoo, where insects 
are scarce, the horned lizards have to some extent aban- 
doned concealment, and rush upon their prey with a 
suddenness and ferocity most amusing in such tiny 
creatures. The writer watched a violent contest between 
a horned lizard and a “ gecko” for the possession of a meal- 
worm which was wriggling on the sand. The “ gecko,” one of 
the swift and agile little lizards which are so common in 
Southern Europe, was darting down from a branch above 
just as the horned lizard made its spring, and each seized the 
mealworm at opposite ends. In the tug-of-war which followed, 
the ground-lizard proved an easy winner; and the “gecko” 
retired defeated, to finish pulling off its old skin, which hung 
loosely round its shoulders like a jacket. The cast skin, which 
was of an exquisite, semi-transparent grey colour, like that of 
a moonstone, was pulled off by the lizard in long strips, by the 
aid of its teeth and feet. The toads perform this operation in 
a far neater manner, pulling their cast skin over their heads 
with their hands, as a football-player strips off his jersey. 
Perhaps the tamest, if not the most beautiful among the 
smaller reptiles, are the odd little palm-lizards which have 
recently arrived at the Zoo. They are vegetable feeders, and 
their appetite for cabbage-leaves is so keen, and the diet sup- 
plied so liberal, that after a hearty meal they resemble.a well- 
stuffed oval pin-cushion with a small lizard’s head, feet, and 
tail attached to the padding. Yet, even in this condition, they 
are ready to eat if fresh food be offered to them, sitting con- 
tentedly in the visitor’s hand, and “swelling visibly” as they 
munch their cabbage, like the lady who excited the alarm of 
Mr. Weller, senior, at the Temperancetea. A near neighbour 
of the palm-lizards is the existing type of the impostor frog 
who tried to inflate himself to the size of the bullock, according 
to the fable. Aisop’s frog, no doubt, lived in the swamps of 
Lake Copais; and the strange creature, which naturalists have 
named the “adorned ceratophorus,” but which is nothing but 
an enormous fat round caricature of a frog, with a mouth 
wide enough to swallow a young chicken, lives in South 
America. His daily habit is to bury himself in the loose 
earth where small animals, such as rats, mice, other frogs, 
and the young of ground-birds, ducks or chickens, are 
likely to wander. Half covered with dry earth, the frog 
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chicken or rat which approaches this is immediately seized by 
the enormous mouth, which opens and shuts with a snap like 
the back of a watch. Like other selfish and greedy people, 
this frog is extremely short-tempered and resentful when its 
own comfort is interfered with; and when poked, and other- 
wise teased, swells its body out to nearly double its original 
size, and slowly hops with gasps and growls after its tor- 
mentor in a paroxysm of rage and excitement. 





LEADING-STRINGS. 
F society were organised according to the socialist ideal, 
there would be no fixed period for freedom from leading- 
strings—in that no man or woman would ever be thought of 
an age to think or care for themselves. The State would 
regulate their lives for them, from cradle to grave, after the 
best and safest fashion, and it would be considered a criminal 
offence to evade the State’s vigilant guardianship. We have 
not yet arrived at this condition of things; but we are cer- 
tainly making way in that direction, for every year that passes 
sees a perceptible multiplication of the leading-strings that are 
held by our grandmother, the State. We ought not to com- 
plain; it is all for our good, or rather, for the good of our 
weaker brethren; still, we cannot help harbouring an unre- 
generate regret for our lost liberty, and sharing in the opinion 
which was once, we believe, strongly expressed by a country 
rector deprived of his hunting, to the effect that our weaker 
brethren are a nuisance. Against one thing, however, we 
must and do protest, and that is, the deliberate cultivation by 
the State of the weak brother. Already those inconvenient 
personages are quite sufficiently numerous; but what will they 
be in the next generation if the present ideas of a boy’s help- 
lessness prevail? It used once to be considered that a boy 
who had escaped from his mother’s leading-strings was capable 
of looking after himself. If he got into mischief or trouble, 
there was nothing to be said. To-day, if he gets into trouble, 
everybody shouts at his grandmother, the State, and asks why 
her leading-strings did not prevent it. No doubt the old 
system was not perfect; but under it boys grew into men. 
What they are likely to grow into under the future system we 
will not try to guess. 

We cannot help, however, forming some idea as to what the 
future system itself will be like, for every day brings some 
new suggestion on the part of the Press. Generally speaking, 
we fancy, it will amount to this,—that no man, until he arrives 
at years of discretion, will be allowed to risk his life or his 
health in the pursuit of any amusement, and that anybody 
who aids and abets him in running any such risk will be held 
guilty of manslaughter. Take, for example, a case that 
happened only the other day. At the beginning of this week 
a coroner’s jury held an inquest on a boy who had been 
drowned while boating on the Thames. This boy, with 
another about the same age, fifteen, engaged a boat upon 
a bank-holiday. Apparently they could neither of them 
swim, nor did they know much about the management of a 
boat. Hundreds of other boys had probably engaged boats 
at the same time and with the same risk, and yet had 
returned safely from their adventurous amusement. These 
poor lads were unlucky; their boat upset, and one of 
of them was drowned. The verdict of “accidental death” 
was accompanied by the passing of a severe censure upon the 
owner of the boat, on the score that it was “ most immoral 
that money should be made out of the risk of boys’ lives,” 
and that he ought not to have let them hire the boat at all. 
A daily contemporary finds this censure too gentle, and sug- 
gests that a verdict of manslaughter would have been more 
in accordance with the facts of the case. Another journal 
remarks that nothing else could be expected from the lax 
system which now prevails, and that until that system is 
altered, innumerable disasters of a similar character may 
be expected. We know what the suggested alteration 
is, because the same journal has often advocated it before. 
Every craft on the river should be licensed by the County 
Council, and no one should be allowed to enter any of 
them without permission. However, to return to this par- 
ticular verdict and the comments of the Press. Of what 
was the boat-owner guilty? He lent his boat for hire 
to two boys who could not manage it. But how was 
he to know that those boys, who at any rate had reached 
an age which was by no means too young for the skil- 
ful management of a boat, were more inexperienced than 








any others If he had questioned them, they would not 
have confessed their ignorance. They were not absolutely 
children, and if they seemed to him to be big enough 
to take care of themselves, he had no ostensible reason for 
refusing to let them hire his boat. After all, in the matter 
of previous experience, there is not much to choose between 
the average boy of fifteen and his holiday-making elder; 
indeed, the owner of the boat might well have thought that 
it was safer in the hands of two boys of that age than if it 
were filled with those grown-up young men and women who 
generally take their pleasure upon the water on a bank- 
holiday. “ What precautions do you take,” asked the coroner, 
“to prevent the novice, who is a mere boy in some cases, from 
risking his life?” ‘They have to pay one shilling, and leave 
their jackets as a deposit,” was the naif reply, which seems to 
have roused the indignation of a contemporary. “Some of 
these poor lads never live to apply for the return of their 
security,” it says. “Some!” How many, we should like to 
know? Surely it is not seriously suggested that the loss of a 
boat will be more than compensated for by two jackets and 
two shillings, and that the owner therefore contemplates with 
equanimity the possible drowning of his customers? The 
deposit of a shilling and a jacket ensures the payment of the 
hire, and the return of the boat to the proper landing-place ; 
it is not a precaution against the destruction of the boat. Let 
us, at least, give the boat-owners their due, and admit that they 
have nothing to gain, while they have their property to lose, by 
the drowning of their customers. If the boatman in this case 
had frankly adopted this line of defence, and had denied his 
responsibility, he would have deserved our sympathy for 
having been made the object of the jury’s indignation. As 
it was, he weakly admitted his responsibility by entering upon 
a shuffling defence which, apparently, did not bear investiga- 
tion. But we may take it, it seems, on the authority of a 
coroner’s jury and the daily Press, that the act of which he 
was guilty, amounted, in public opinion, to little short of 
manslaughter. That opinion seems to us simply absurd; 
and we much regret that it is a popular one. To what 
condition have we come, when it is thought a criminal 
action to entrust two boys of fifteen with a boat? We know 
that it is a criminal offence for a schoolmaster to strike a boy 
of that age witha cane. It has been explained to us that, 
both in body and mind, the boys of the Board School are more 
sensitive than their fathers and forefathers used to be, or 
than the boys of the Public Schools are to-day. But it has 
not yet been explained to us that a boy may not risk his life 
or his limbs, and we are still loth to believe that that is the 
fact. Boys used to bathe; are we to understand that bathing 
in rivers, seas, and other deep places is forbidden? Let it be 
remembered that many boys have lost their lives from this 
pastime; that currents are dangerous, cramp is sudden, and 
boys proverbially foolish. Boys used to birds’-nest. Would a 
parent, guardian, schoolmaster, or landowner who permitted a 
boy to climb a high tree to-day be held guilty of manslaughter 
if he fell therefrom and broke his neck? Are they still 
allowed to play football, or even cricket? Now that we ask 
the question, it occurs to us that, after all perhaps, the answer 
is in the negative. The other day, a poor little fellow at 
Rugby, whose pluck was greater than his strength, struggled 
manfally to the end of a “school-run,” and died from the effects 
of his exertions. The case was altogether an exceptional one. 
Many hundreds of little boys have run as far before, and will, 
we hope, run as far again; but he, poor child, from some 
unforeseen and unaccountable cause, never rallied from the 
effects of a fatigue which left the others unharmed. We 
do not remember that the word “manslaughter” was used, 
but we do remember that gross neglect and criminal careless- 
ness were some of the mildest charges that were made against 
the school authorities. It seemed, then, we think, to be 
generally maintained that it was the duty of a schoolmaster 
to see that no boy ever ran the risk of exerting himself beyond 
his strength. As we have not yet learnt that athletic sports 
and similar diversions at school are forbidden by law, we do 
not fancy that this expression of public opinion has been 
carried to a logical conclusion; but we have no doubt that 
such a law has still to come. 

Schoolmasters, parents, and guardians will meet with some 
few obstacles yet in conforming with public opinion on this 
subject. In the cricket-field, we suppose, they may get over 
the difficulty by strictly regulating the pace of the bowling, 
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and abolishing the post of “square-leg.” With football it will 
be more difficult. Boys who play football must wear list 
slippers, and must never ran against each other. Athletic 
sports will have to be abolished, unless it is made a point 
of honour among the competitors that they should not tax 
their strength unduly by running at full speed. Boating, 
of course, may be confined to boys who will consent to wear 
cork-jackets, and to be accompanied by an experienced water- 
man. But all these little regulations, however simple they 
sound, will be difficult to put into practice. Perhaps the 
simplest method of solving the difficulty would be to make 
every boy wear a petticoat until he is eighteen; by that 
means we may obtain a very reasonable assurance that he 
will run less risk of hurting himself. The Battle of Waterloo 
was said to have been won in the playing-fields of Eton. We 
cannot guess what kind of a victory may be the result of the 
playgrounds of the future, but we are convinced that it will 
be a very polite and bloodless one. But why, after all, should 
our grandmother’s legislation be confined to boys? Why 
should we not all be attached to her leading-strings? In this 
matter we may borrow some admirable hints from our Con- 
tinental neighbours. Ata French bathing-place no swimmer 
is allowed to venture beyond a distance of some twenty yards 
beynond his depth. The rule is the cause of extreme annoy- 
ance to good swimmers; but there is no doubt that it 
would limit the number of bathing accidents upon our coast. 
Shall we adopt it, and others of the same kind? We may 
save a life or two—perhaps a good many lives—but we shall 
risk losing something else which may be more valuable. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





AN EASTER SCAMPER. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “SpectTaTor.’’] 
April 4th, 1893. 
Srr,—Every year the truth of Burns’s “the best-laid schemes 
o’ mice and men gang aft a-gley” comes more home to me. 
From the time I was ten the pass of Roncesvalles has had a 
fascination for me. Then the habit of ballad-singing was 
popular, and a relative of mine had a well-deserved repute in 
that line. Amongst her old-world favourites were “ Roland 
the Brave” and “Durandarté.” The first told how Roland 
left his castle on the Rhine, where he used to listen to the 
chaunting in the opposite convent, in which his lady-love had 
taken the veil on the false report of his death, and “think she 
blessed him in her prayer when the hallelujah rose ;” and 
followed Charlemagne in his Spanish raid, till “he fell and 
wishel to fall” at Roncesvalles. The second, how Duran- 
darté, dying in the fatal pass, sent his last message to his 
mistress by his cousin Montesinos. In those days I never 
could hear the last lines without feeling gulpy in the throat :— 
“‘Sweet in manners, fair in favour, 
Mild in temper, fierce in fight— 
Warrior nobler, gentler, braver, 
Never shall behold the light.” 
They may not be good poetry, but Monk Lewis, the author, 
never wrote any others as good. Then Lockhart’s “Spanish 
Ballads” were given me, and in one of the best of those 
stirring rhymes, Bernardo del Carpio’s bearding of his King, 
I read :— 
“The life of King Alphonso I saved at Roncesval, 
Your word, Lord King, was recompense abundant for it all ; 
bin horse was down, your hope was flown; I saw the falchion 
shine 
That soon had drunk thy royal blood had I not ventured 
mine,” &e. 
Then, a little later, a family friend who had been an ensign 
in the Light Division in July, 1813, used to make our boyish 
pulses dance with his tales of the week’s fighting in and round 
Roncesvalles, when Soult was driven over the Pyrenees and 
Spain was freed. And again, later, came the tale of Taillefer, 
the Conqueror’s minstrel, riding before the line at the battle 
of Hastings, tossing his sword in the air, and chaunting the 
“Song of Roland,” and of the ‘Peers who fell at Ronces- 
valles.” So you will believe, Sir, that my first thought when I 
got to Biarritz, with the Pyrenees in full view less than twenty 
miles off, was, ‘ Now I shall see the pass where Charlemagne’s 
Peers, and five hundred British soldiers as brave as any 
Paladin of them all, had fought and died.’ The holidays 








galloped, and one day only was left, when at our morning 
conference I found that my companions were bent on Font. 
arabia and San Sebastian, and assured me we could combine 
the three, as Roncesvalles, they heard, was close to Fontarabia. 
Then my faith in Sir Walter—combined, I fear, with my 
defective training in geography—led me astray, for had he 
not written in the battle-canto of “ Marmion ”:— 
“Oh, for one blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
That to King Charles did come, 
When Roland brave, and Oliver, 
And every Paladin and Peer, 
At Roncesvalles died,” &ce. 

Now, of course, if Charlemagne could hear the horn of Rolan@ 
on the top of the pass where he turned back, “ borne on Fon- 
tarabian echoes,” then Fontarabia must be at the foot of the 
pass, where Roland and the rearguard were surrounded and 
fighting for their lives. In a weak moment, I agreed to Fon- 
tarabia and San Sebastian, and so shall most likely never see 
Roncesvalles. It is fourteen miles distant as the crow flies, 
or thereabouts; and I warn your readers that the three can’t 
be done in one long day from Biarritz. 


However, I am bound to admit that Fontarabia and San 
Sebastian make a most interesting day’s work. I had never 
been in Spain before, and so was well on the alert when a 
fellow-passenger, as we slowed on approaching Irun Station, 
pointed across the sands below us and said, “ There’s Fon- 
tarabia!” There, perhaps two miles off, lay a small grey 
town on a low hill with castle and church at the top, and gate- 
way and dilapidated walls on the side towards us, looking as 
though it might have gone off to sleep in the seventeenth 
century,—a really curious contrast to bustling Biarritz from 
which we had just come. We went down to the ferry and 
took a punt to cross the river, which threaded the broad sands 
left by the tide. It was full ebb; so our man had to take usa 
long round, giving us welcome time for the view, which, when 
the tide is up, must be glorious. Our bare-footed boatman, 
though Basque or Spaniard, was quite “up to date,” and 
handled his punt-pole in a style which would make hima 
formidable rival of the Oxford watermen in the punt race by 
Christ Church meadow, which, I suppose, is still held at the end 
of the summer term. A narrow, rough causeway led us from 
the landing-place to the town-gate in the old wall, where an 
artist who had joined the party was so taken with the view 
up the main street that he sat down at once to about as 
difficult a sketch as he will meet in a year’s rambles. 
For from the gateway the main street runs straight up 
the hill to the ruined castle and church at the top. It is 
narrow, steep, and there are not two houses alike all the way up. 
They vary from what must have been palaces of the grandees— 
with dim coats-of-arms still visible over the doorways, and 
elaborately carved, deep eaves, almost meeting those of their 
opposite neighbours across the street—to poor, almost squalid 
houses, reaching to the second storey of their aristocratic 
neighbours’, but all with deep, overhanging, though uncarved, 
eaves, showing, I take it, how the Spaniard values his shade. 
Up we went to the church and castle, the ladies looking wist- 
fully into such shops as there were, to find something to buy ; 
but I fancy in vain. Not a tout appeared to offer his services; 
or a shopkeeper, male or female, to sell us anything. Such of 
the Fontarabians as we saw looked at us with friendly enough 
brown eyes, which, however, seemed to say: ‘Silly souls! 
Why can’t you stop at home and mind your own business?” 
Even at the end of our inspection, when we spread our lunch 
on a broad stone slab near the gate—the tombstone once, I 
should think, of a paladin—there being no houses of entertain- 
ment visible to us, we had almost a difficulty in attracting 
three or four children and a stray dog to share our relics. 


The old castle is of no special interest, though there were a 
few rusty old iron tubes lying about, said to have once been 
guns, which I should doubt; and Charles V. is said to have 
often lived there during his French wars. The church is very 
interesting, from its strong contrast with those over the 
border,—square, massive, sombre, with no attempt at decora- 
tion or ornament round the high brass altars, except here and 
there a picture, and small square windows quite high up in 
the walls, through which the quiet, subdued light comes. The 
pictures, with one exception, were of no interest; but that one ex- 
ception startled and fascinated me. The subject is the “Mater 





Dolorosa,” a full-length figure standing, the breast bare, and 
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seven knives plunged in the heart; a coarse and repulsive 
painting, but entirely redeemed by the intense expression of 
the love, the agony, and the sorely shaken faith which are con- 
tending for mastery in the face. The painter must have been 
suddenly inspired, or some great master must have stepped 
in to finish the work. San Sebastian does not do after 
Fontarabia; a fine modern town, with some large churches 
and a big new bull-ring, but of little interest except for the 
fort which dominates the town on the sea-front. How that 
fort was stormed, after one repulse and a long siege of sixty- 
three days; how, in the two assaults and siege, more than 
four thousand gallant soldiers of the British and Allied Army 
fell; and the fearful story of the sack and burning of the old 
town by the maddened soldiers, is to me almost the saddest 
episode in our military history. I was glad when we had 
made our cursory inspection and got back to the station on 
our return to Biarritz. That brightest and most bustling of 
health-resorts was our head-quarters, and I should think for 
young English folk must be about the most enjoyable above 
ground. I knew that it was becoming a formidable rival of 
the Riviera for spring quarters, but was not at all prepared 
for the facts. Almost the first thing I saw was a group of 
young Englishmen in faultless breeches and gaiters, just 
come back from a meet of the pack of hounds; next came 
along some fine, strapping girls in walking-costume, bent, I 
should think, on exploring the neighbouring battle-grounds ; 
next, men and youths in flannels, bound for the golf-links, 
where a handicap was going on (I wonder what a French 
caddie is like ?); then I heard of, but did not see, the 
start of the English coach for Pau (it runs daily), and then 
youths on bicycles, unmistakable Britons,—though the French 
youth have taken kindly, I hear, to this pastime. There are 
four gigantic hotels at’ which friends told me that nothing is 
heard but English at their tables d’héte; and in the quiet and ex- 
cellent small ‘ Hotel de Bayonne,’ at which we stayed, having 
heard that it was a favourite with the French, out of the forty 
guests, or thereabouts, certainly three-fourths were English, 
and the other one-fourth mostly Americans. On Easter 
Monday, there was a procession of cars, with children in 
fancy dresses representing the local industries; but the 
biggest was that over which the Union Jack waved, and a 
small and dainty damsel sat on the throne surrounded by 
boys in the orthodox rig of our man-of-war’s-men and Tommy 
Atkins. In fact, a vast stream of very solvent English seem 
to have fairly stormed and occupied the place, to the great 
delight of the native cardrivers and shopkeepers; and so 
gYtesque was it that Byron’s cynical doggrel kept sounding 
in my head as, at any rate, appropriate to Biarritz :— 
“The world is a bundle of hay, 
Mankind are the asses that pull; 
Each tugs in a different way, 
And the greatest of all is John Bull.” 

But, apart from all the high jinks and festive goings-on, there 
is one spot in Biarritz which may well prove a magnet to us, 
and before which we should stand with uncovered heads and 
sorrowfully proud hearts; and that is the fine porch of the 
English church. One whole side of it is filled by a tablet, 
at the head of which one reads,—‘ Pristine virtutis memor. 
This porch, dedicated to the memory of the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men of the British Army, who 
fell in the South-West of France from October 7th, 
1813, to April 14th, 1814, was erected by their fellow- 
soldiers and compatriots, 1882.” Then come the names 
of forty-eight Line regiments, and the German Legion, 
followed in each case by the death-roll, the officers’ names 
given in full. Let me end with a few examples. The 42nd 
lost ten officers,—two at Nive, one at Orthez, and seven at 
Toulouse; the 43rd—five at Nivelle and Bayonne; the 57th— 
six at Nivelle and Nive; the 79th—five at Toulouse, of whom 
three bore the name of Cameron; the 95th—six at the 
Bidassoa, Nivelle, and Nive. Such a record, I think, brings 
home to one even more vividly than Napier’s pages the cost to 
England of her share in the uprising of Europe against 
Napoleon; and it only covers six months of a seven years’ 
struggle in the Peninsula! At the bottom of the tablet are 
the simple words,— 


“ Give peace in our time, oh Lord!” 


Vacuvus VIATOR. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE HOME-RULE BILL.—IS IT ON THE LINES OF 

TRUE DEMOCRACY ? 

[To THe Eprror or Tue “ Specrator,”’] 

Sir,—The result of the debate on the Home-rule Bill, and 
especially of the speeches on the Home-rule side, has 
deepened the impression given by Mr. Gladstone’s own 
speeches in Midlothian, that Home-rule for Ireland can only 
be logically defended as a step to “Home-rule all round.” 
Many a bewildered politician has, no doubt, tried to still the 
qualms of his political conscience, and to allay the distress 
produced by the consciousness of unanswered arguments and 
unremoved difficulties, by the vague hope that somehow or 
other things will come right when the principle of Home-rule 
has been applied to all parts of the United Kingdom. It 
must be clear, therefore, that the Irish Bill goes down to the 
very roots of the British Constitution, and that what we have 
really to consider is “ Home-rule all round.” 

The question we ought to ask ourselves is, therefore, 
whether so vast a change would help or hinder the success of 
the great experiment in democracy to which all parties are 
committed by the extension of the franchise to the whole 
people. It is of vast importance that this great experiment 
should succeed. Parliament has entrusted the welfare of the 
community to the keeping of the majority of the equal votes 
of men of all classes in the United Kingdom. The trust has 
been placed in the wisdom and common-sense of the nation as 
a whole, and not upon the erratic feelings and passions of a 
part. Our hopes for the success of the British democracy rest 
not in the heaven-born wisdom of majorities in the abstract, 
but on a reasonable reliance upon the wisdom and common- 
sense of the nation which has, by a long experience of gradual 
consolidation, grown up to greatness and self-government in 
our islands. The British Parliament is the hand and mouth- 
piece of the British democracy acting as a united whole; and 
the extension of what we call “Local Government” has 
hitherto meant not the surrender by Parliament of its 
legislative and executive powers to separate local legislatures, 
but the delegation of the duties and details of local adminis- 
tration to locally elected bodies by whom local circumstances 
are best understood. 

The great merit of the Home-rule Bill is that it opens the 
eyes of the nation to what Home-rule means. Under the Bill, 
Parliament surrenders its legislative power in Ireland (except 
in certain specified cases) to a separate Irish Legislature. This 
step obliges it, also, to surrender nearly all its judicial and 
executive powers in Ireland. It would be absurd for an Irish 
Parliament to make laws without the power of enforcing them. 
And lastly, it surrenders most of its power of taxation in order 
to furnish the Irish Parliament with the necessary “ ways and 
means.” Thisis not a question of extension of Local Govern- 
ment. It is the setting-up of a separate Parliament with its 
own system of local governments under it. Extended all 
round, it would mean the division of the United Kingdom 
into separate provinces with their separate parliaments and 
executives; and the plain question is whether this would tend 
to the success of the British democracy. 

What would be the effect upon the United Kingdom as a 
whole? Would the British Parliament, after surrendering 
its legislative and executive and taxing powers over each part, 
to the extent set forth in the Irish Bill, have power enough 
left to enable it to discharge its trust as the guardian of the 
welfare and prosperity of all classes of the British people? 
and, further, to fulfil its vast duties in the wider field of 
Indian, Colonial, and international affairs? Great domestic 
questions may arise and task the wisdom and common-sense 
of the whole nation to the utmost. International crises also 
will come, when the powerful and prompt action of a united 
people is above all things needed. Will the British Parlia- 
ment, after all these political amputations have been effected, 
have power enough left to discharge its duties? Will it not 
find its powers of prompt action paralysed, and that it has 
only the broken hilt of its sword left in its hand ? 

And turning from the whole to the severed part,—W hat will 
be the effect of Home-rule upon the welfare and security of 
its people? Let the Bill again teach us. It incidentally 
enacts that, after a certain notice, the depositors of the six 
millions of hard-earned savings in the Irish Savings-Banks are 
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no longer to have any claim upon the Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom, but to be content with the security of 
the Irish Consolidated Fund. This casual instance of what a 
separate Legislature means is very instructive. What if the 
Irish holder of Consols were to be told that henceforth they 
would no longer be British, but only Irish Consols! In 
such things as this, the loss can be measured. But there are 
many things more precious by far than savings and Consols, 
and the risk and damage to them from the substitution of the 
security of the separate part for the security of the wisdom 
and common-sense of the whole nation, would be of the same 
character, though not so easily defined. Upon whom would 
the loss and damage ultimately fall? Even if at first it fell 
upon landlords and manufacturers in depreciated values and 
damaged trade, it must ultimately rest upon the helpless 
millions,—the owners and occupiers of land and the landless 
labourers left unemployed. Do these helpless millions know 
what they ask for? Do they really wish that the British 
Parliament should repudiate its obligations and responsibility 
for their welfare as well as its security for their savings? 
Have they yet realised what the Bill itself shows Home-rule 
to be? These things being so, I cannot think that any one 
freed from party bias can believe that the Bill is on the lines 
of true democracy. 

The demand for Home-rule (so far as it does not arise from 
confusion of thought between ‘“ Local Legislatures” and 
“Local Government’) is not, I think, a democratic demand. 
It is, in fact, a revolt from democracy. In Ireland it is 
hardly made in the interests of popular self-government, but 
rather to secure the continuance of the influence of clerical 
and political leaders over the Irish people. But, apart from 
this, it is a revolt of a portion of the nation, under the false 
colour of separate nationality, from the wholesome restraints 
of the wisdom and common-sense of the whole nation. Itisa 
virtual repudiation of the cardinal principle on which alone 
the success of democracy rests. 

Thus, the British democracy has two paths before it. The 
one is sound, and if carefully and patiently adhered to, will be 
found ultimately safe and sufficient. It follows the truly 
democratic lines of the extension of Local Government. The 
other, on the false lines of separate Local Legislatures, would 
surely lead us astray and mar the prospects of the success of 
the great experiment. The nation is asked to shut its eyes to 
the danger and to take this leap in the dark. What greater 
blow could be given to the success of the British democracy 
than the precedent of passing so dangerous a measure, before 
the nation or even its promoters have made up their minds to 
what it may lead ?—I am, Sir, Xc., 


The Hermitage, Hitchin, April 17th. F. SEEBOHM. 





ON THE DISADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION. 
(To tmz EpiTor or THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—So much is perpetually written and said about the 
advantages of education, that I feel impelled to try to give 
a glimpse of the reverse side of the shield to your readers. I 
am a young lady to whom has been given every possible 
educational opportunity; and I may say, in all modesty, that 
my advantages have not been entirely thrown away upon me. 

After going through a three-years’ course of study at a ladies’ 
college at one of our Universities, and spending a year apiece 
in Dresden and Paris, I came home to Slocum in the shires 
hoping to become a centre of “ sweetness and light” to its in- 
habitants. Upto the time of leaving France, I had been but little 
at home, usually travelling with my people during my vaca- 
tions, so that I had not much idea as to the sort of society I 
should meet in Slocum. To begin with, I found the three 
dozen families who comprised our “ neighbourhood ” pleasant 
and sociable, and there was a fair number of girls about my 
own age. The men were of the fox-hunting, unintellectual 
type, except the parson, who was unintellectual without the 
fox-hunting, and who divided the parish into fiery factions by 
his zeal in introducing ritualistic observances into his old- 
fashioned little church. 

At first I tried to get the girls to meet together for a sort 
of mutual improvement society. We were to read French or 
German, or study some period in history or literature. One 
or two came for a time, but the majority refused, saying that 
they were afraid to show their ignorance before a person “so 
clever” as myself. That description has been fastened on me 





| 

with a vengeance ever since. Unluckily, I do not care for 
sport. Itis not in me, and I have often regretted the want, 
All the girls at Slocum either hunt or follow the hounds on 
foot. Iam no horsewoman, and when I drive to the meetg 
can only get up a fictitious interest in the proceedings. Fond 
as Iam of lawn-tennis and golf, yet I cannot abandon myself 
to either game with the sort of frenzy that Slocum demands ; 
and naturally I am voted “no go.” Once I heard it stated 
that if ladies would only try to introduce some higher ele. 
ment into the senseless gossip, miscalled conversation, of 
society, that the whole tone of a neighbourhood might be 
raised. I took eagerly to this idea, but, like all my other 
efforts, it speedily fell to the ground. How can one “con-.. 
verse” with people who never read or think? One lady told. 
me she rather liked reading, and would often dip into the 
third volume of a novel. It never occurred to her that such 
a process should hardly be dignified by that title. Slocum 
loved scandal; but so virtuous were its inhabitants that they: 
would never have forgiven you if you had designated their 
favourite pastime by such a name. 

I worked hard to bring light to my neighbours, and fancied. 
I had succeeded, when, after infinite labour, I persuaded them 
to attend University Extension lectures on English litera- 
ture. The lecturer was an enthusiastic Oxonian, and at first 
appeared not to notice the bored expression and barely 
stifled yawns of his audience. However, it dawned: upon 
him before the end of his course of six lectures, that he was 
casting his pearls before swine. He besought us to write 
papers; but this Slocum refused to do, on the well-grounded 
plea of ignorance. He conducted a sort of class after each 
lecture, at which all who stayed for it were invited to ask 
questions. This degenerated into a sort of second lecture, 
varied by questions from the boldest, which made the lecturer’s. 
lips twitch, from their absurd inanity. Once the restraint of 
the lecturer’s presence removed, tongues wagged freely. The 
general opinion about him was that he was but superficially 
acquainted with his subjects, and this from ladies (of course 
no men attended the lectures) to whom Chaucer was not even 
a name, and Spenser a sealed book. No, I confess it, these 
lectures were by no means a success, and yet we had other 
courses. Slocum seemed bent on trying its luck in every 
path of knowledge. We had lectures on art, science, and 
ancient history. The science lectures were crowded at first, 
for it was the opinion of Slocum that science was something, 
straightforward and matter-of-fact, easy to be grasped by 
those who resented a lecturer giving his own views on a 
historical question or a poem, and who wanted everything 
down in plain black and white, with no room left for the fancy 
and imagination. I was indeed sorry for that science lecturer. 
It was intimated to him that he must give a popular course ; 
and unfortunately he treated his subject with such admirable 
lucidity that Slocum took up the attitude of “knowing all 
about that long ago;” and so he was a failure. 


We have one institution in Slocum that I must touch upon, 
and that is the “feud.” At first, I imagined in my ignorance 
that Slocum was a sort of Arcadia; but I was soon un- 
deceived. We have quarrels here between families that have 
lasted for years—I may almost say for generations—and there 
is not the ghost of a chance that they will ever be made up.. 
These time-honoured “feuds” are not visible to the un- 
initiated, as the Montagues will bow with an extra grace to 
the Capulets, and the Orsini will give the hand with apparent 
warmth to the Colonna. But wait. It may be many months 
before you comprehend, but one day you will hear Madame 
Capulet speak of the Montagues in a way that leaves no room 
for doubt, and that would be sufficient to have her served witb. 
a summons for slander were her rash words repeated. Our 
parson has only accentuated these “feuds;” for those who- 
worship at his shrine and whose hearts are bound up in 
Church millinery, form quite a faction in contradiction to the 
old school, who see in Ritualism a short cut to Rome and the 
Papacy. 

But enough of all this. Have I not said sufficient to show 
that my education cuts me off from Slocum? Try as I may, 
I cannot assimilate with its inhabitants. My line of life is so 
different from theirs. They cannot comprehend a girl who. 
reads poetry, who adores music, and who has strained all her 
life after an ideal culture, and who has a passionate wish to 
accomplish some little good in the world before she leavesit. I 
hear my readers say that I had better marry. That is all very 
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well; but whom? S!ocum has the usual paucity of young men, 
and a large majority of these belong to the ranks of the “ un- 
employed,” never deeming that life may perbaps not be given 
them solely to hunt six days a week throughout the winter, 
and then lounge about killing time as best they can when 


the hunting season is over. Even a day spent in the exclusive 
society of one of these amiable youths would bore me to ex- 
tinction, and I feel sure wouid be by no means an unmixed 
pleasureto him! Moreover, as I have the unfortunate reputa- 
tion of being “clever,” the jeunesse dorée look at me askance 
ever since it was darkly hinted that I read Greek. 

Time is passing on, and still I remain at Slocum with a 
hundred hopes and ideals not yet completely crushed out of 
me, but ever and anon rising up to show me the radical differ- 
ence between life as I once fondly imagined it might be, and 
life as itis. Fate, that inexorable * Anangké ” of the Greeks, 
binds me fast, and I cannot but perceive that my eager interest 
in Art and such matters is gradually giving place to a dull 
indifference. The coma of Slocum is creeping over me; and 
perhaps it is better so. Believe me, these are not the words 
of a femme incomprise. I have much, in fact nearly every- 
thing, to make me happy, and my perverse longing for that 
cultured society, which I shall never enter, is but the fly in 
my pot of ointment, though in my darker moods I cannot 
help looking upon the midge of my happy hours as a gigantic 
blue-bottle !—I am, Sir, &c., Econ. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S OBTUSENESS. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SpecTaToR.’’] 
S1r,—In the Spectator for April 8th, p. 441, you remark on 
Mr. Gladstone as “a statesman who has a singular power of 
shutting his eyes to the significance of events that make 
against him.” It has struck me that a striking instance of 
the truth of your remark is given us on p. 79 of McCullagh 
Torrens’s “ Twenty Years in Parliament.” Alluding to what 
is, I believe, usually considered one of the most brilliant 
oratorical efforts of our time—viz,the speech of the then 
Bishop of Peterborough on the Irish Church Bill—he states : 
“JT have heard that his (re the Bishop of Peterborough) 
fellow-countrymen, Lord Cairns and Lord Salisbury, con- 
curred that the speech was unsurpassed by any that either of 
them had ever heard...... Not long after, when I asked 
Mr. Gladstone at a reception at the Foreign Office what he 
thought of the discussion, and especially of the speech, he 
replied, with empbasis, ‘I think it the worst in matter and 
manner I ever heard.’ ”—I at, Sir, &ce., THos. MYERs. 
Twinstead Rectory, Sudbury, Suffolk, April 14th. 





A SANGUINE GLADSTONIAN. 

(To Tue Evitor or THe “Spectator.” } 
S1r,—I am, and have been for many years, a thankful 
follower of Mr. Gladstone. I have felt that when a Prime 
Minister considers possible the great concession which he pro- 
poses, it is by no means unreasonable for a hard-worked 
clergyman to be glad that such an effort to save Ireland by 
faith in her should be made; and it seems to me a duty to 
support a leader who is trying to apply some of the principles 
of the Sermon on the Mount to this great political question. 
I bear with great equanimity the weekly attacks of my 
Spectator, feeling how glad you, Mr. Editor, will be to have 
been proved wrong in the good days we hope for. I have 
always believed that the best way of smoothing asperities, and 
helping opponents to understand and respect each other, is to 
throw them together, to give them responsibility, and a com- 
mon work to do. This, I take it, is Mr. Gladstone’s plan for 
his Irish Parliament. 

What has puzzled me most in my great leader is his ap- 
parent shrinking from meeting with opponents from Irish 
Unionist organisations, and the curicus way in which tbe 
earnest convictions of the Irish minority are severely let 
alone. I should have expected an earnest missionary effort ; 
I should have expected that even the weight of his eighty- 
three honourable years would not have prevented Mr. Glad- 
stone from going to Ireland and dealing personally with the 
opponents of his policy; I should have expected him to call 
together the leaders of both the Home-rule and Unionist 
parties, that all might have lessons in common-sense, self- 
restraint, and common charity. 

My views can only be of interest to the editor of a Unionist 





——_ 


paper because they are those which, more perhaps than any 
others, are shared by very many Englishman who are poli- 
ticians chiefly because of their Christianity. Thousands of 
votes must bave been given to Gladstonians at the last Elec- 
tion because men felt as Ido. If our faith is shaken in our 
leader by his own action, it would no doubt please you even 
better than if we had been convinced by your arguments. 
My great longing is that our brave Premier may prove that 
he has as much sympathy with conscientious opponents as 
with conscientious Nationalists; and that he may gain the 
blessed reward of the peacemaker by popular acclaim.—I am, 
Sir, &e, J. ANDREWES REEVE. 
The Vicarage, St. Just, R.S.O , Cornwail, April 10th. 








“THE WRONG AND RIGHT WAY OF DEFENDING 
THE WELSH CHURCH.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ Spectator.” } 

Sr1rx,—In your article under this heading, in the Spectator 
of April lth, it seems to me you scarcely make the 
best of what you name the arguments of impiety and 
injustice. You say: “The whole theory [of sacrilege] 
rests on the assumption that the Church of England 
is the true Church, and that money given to the Church of 
England is, in a peculiar sense, given to God.” Even so, the 
argument should appeal to a great number who, as professing 
members of the Church of England, may be supposed to con- 
sider it the trne Church. But religious people even outside 
her fold may surely be expected to see something of sacrilege 
in the diversion of property from uses which, whether they 
altogether approve of them or not, they at least recognise as 
sacred, to other uses wholly secular. 

Then the argument of robbery, you say, needs for its 
validity not only the legal, but the moral, identity of the 
corporation at all times of its history; and you consider it 
a matter of absolute uncertainty whether a donor of the four- 
teenth century would have wished his endowment to be 
inherited by Romanists or Reformed. Quite so; that is 
the rightful choice; but is it proposed to take away the 
possessions of the Welsh Church in order that they may 
be handed over to the Roman Community in that country ? 
The one thing quite certain, I suppose, is that the medieval 
donor did not intend his property to go to drainage or to 
atheistic education; nor even to the promotion of undenomi- 
national Protestantism.—I am, Sir, &c., @. Et. F. 


[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 

Srr,—In an article in the Spectator of April 15th, entitled 
“The Wrong and Right Way of Defending the Welsh 
Church,” it is pointed out as a mistake on the part of the 
defenders of the Church to asseme “that what the donor 
wished to give to the Church of the fourteenth century, he 
would equally wish to give to the Church of the nineteenth 
century, because he would recognise in the Church at the 
later date the essential features which he had been familiar 
with at the earlier date.” Farther, it is stated that legally 
there is a perfect identity, but that there are widely divergent 
answers to the question,—Is there a moral identity? and 
that the above argument is a two-edged weapon, which, in 
expert hands, may readily be turned against those who wield 
it. I wouldask if those who might use this argument against 
the National Church are likely to admit that Parliament 
could with justice step in and take away the endowments of 
Nonconformist Chrrches, whose essential features bad changed 
since the donors had given them funds. I am not aware of 
what Churches in England this could be said, but in Scotland 
it is a notorious fact that the Free Church, whose leaders are 
violently demanding the disendowment of the Established 
Church, has changed the essential features with which the 
donors to its enduwment were familiar at the date of the 
disruption. 

I quote, as an instance, that when the Free Church left the 
Established Church, its leaders held out strongly for the con- 
nection between Church and State. Dr. Chalmers, the leader 
of the Free Church at the disruption, and the most famous 
Scotchman the Free Charch has ever seen, said :—‘* My hopes 
of an extended Christianity from the efforts of Voluntaryism 
alone, have not brightened by my experience since the dis- 
ruption. We rejoice, therefore, in the testimony of the Free 
Church, for the principle of a National Establishment, and 
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most sincerely do I hope that we shall never fall away from 
it.” The present Free Church leaders now desire the dises- 
tablishment and disendowment of the Church of Scotland, on 
the ground that it is wrong to have a National Establishment. 
As the argument spoken of is used in Scotland by the defenders 
of the Church, I don’t see how it could be used by the oppo- 
nents without their applying it all round, which I am cer- 
tain they are not prepared to do. Are there no Dissenting 
Churches in England and Wales in the same position as the 
Free Church here, with regard to the material change in their 
* essential features ” P—I am, Sir, &c., 


4 Park Circus Place, Glasgow. Joun A. MacLeop. 





THE EFFECT OF CULTURE ON VITALITY. 
[To THe EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—After reading your interesting article on the above 
subject in the Spectator of April 15th, it occurred to me that 
Shakespeare had the identical thought in his mind which you 
suggest in the remark :—“ Whether the brain can actually 
give power to the muscles is not certain, but that it can mate- 
rially affect vitality is quite certain.” On referring to Antony 
and Cleopatra, act iv., scene 8, I found the passage. When 
Antony returns in triumph from the skirmish with Cesar’s 
soldiers under the walls of Alexandria, he says to Cleopatra :— 
« My nightingale, 

We have beat them to their beds. What, girl! though grey 

Do something mingle with our younger brown, yet ha’ we 

A brain that nourishes our nerves, and can 

Get goal for goal of youth.” 
Farther comment is unnecessary.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Net MacLarry. 


Clyde Villa, 59 Shelgate Road, Clapham Common. 





ST. ANDREWS MEDICAL DEGREES FOR WOMEN. 
(fo Tue Epiror or THE “Spectator.” ] 

S1r,—With reference to the letter from the Dean of the 

Edinburgh School of Medicine for Women, which recently 

appeared in your columns, allow me to point out that the 

privilege of graduation in the University of St. Andrews is 

not confined to the students of that school. 

The teachers of the Medical College for Women, Edin- 
burgh, have been recognised as “lecturers specially ap- 
pointed” under the recent Ordinance of the Universities 
Commissioners. The Medical College for Women, Edinburgh, 
is therefore just as much a part of St. Andrews University as 
is the Edinburgh School of Medicine for Women. 

When we take into account the fact that the students of the 
“School” get their clinical instruction in Leith Hospital, 
whereas the students of the “ College” obtain theirs in the 
Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, it is apparent that on the 
whole the Medical College for Women affords to its students 
more complete facilities for a thorough medical training than 
the Edinburgh School of Medicine for Women can pretend to 
do.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AuEx. T, Hunter, Clerk and Treasurer. 
Scottish Association for the Medical Education of Women. 


51 Hanover Street, Edinburgh, April 15th. 





CROCODILE’S TEARS. 
[fo tHE Epirox oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—In a review of Mr. Steele’s “ Medixval Lore,” appearing 
in the Spectator of March 25th, a quotation is given on the 
natural history of the crocodile, in which the old monk, Bar- 
tholomew, quaintly describes how the crocodile, before dining, 
weeps copiously upon his prey; he does not enlighten us as 
to the cause of this display of emotion, but we may infer, 
from the usual value set upon crocodilian tears, that the whole 
performance probably was an example of hypocrisy, only to 
be paralleled by the case of a certain well-known walrus. 

Fanciful, however, as the monk’s natural history may seem, 
there is a deal more truth in it than would appear at first 
sight. In fact, if we substitute “snake” for “ crocodile,” the 
story is practically true; for it is the much-abused snake that 
really gives itself up to transports of grief (given that tears 
are a measure of grief) during meal-times. I regret that I 
must have recourse to a few details of anatomy to show that 
this is really the case. The eye of the snake is protected 
from dust, &c., by the eyelids, which are transparent and 
joined to each other, forming a layer of skin between the eye 





and the outer world; in other words, the snake always goes 
about with its eyelids shut. 

Thus the real occupation of the tears is gone, there being 
no dust on the surface of the eye to be washed off. Instead, 
however, of the tear-gland being reduced in size, it is ex. 
ceptionally large; in some snakes, indeed, in which the eyes 
are reduced and practically functionless, the gland is some 
two or three times larger than the whole eye. This peculiar 
state of affairs was explained by the discovery that the gland 
had lost its connection with the eye, and opened through the 
mediation of the tear-canal directly into the mouth, thus 
doubtless by means of its secretion aiding the true salivary 
glands in making the descent of Avernus smooth and easy to 
any unfortunate creature that the snake may have taken a 
fancy to. This was probably not quite what good Bartholomew 
meant by his crocodile’s tears ; but it affords a curious example 
of how very near a false popular superstition may unwittingly 
come to the truth. 

It may, I fear, be somewhat saddening to the poetic mind 
to think of tears being pressed into such a very homely and 
unsentimental service; still there is a certain fitness in the 
fact that the snake, the personification of all that is 
objectionable, is the perpetrator of this desecration. But, 
apart from the sentimental aspect of the case, one could 
hardly wish for a more beautiful example of the adaptation 
of an already existing structure to the peculiar needs of its 
owner.—I aw, Sir, &c., R. H. Burne. 


Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, April 17th. 








POETRY. 


VITA NUOVA. 

Lona hath she slept, forgetful of delight: 
At last, at last, the enchanted princess, Earth, 
Claimed with a kiss by Spring the adventurer, 
In slumber knows the destined lips, and thrilled 
Through all the deeps of her unageing heart 
With passionate necessity of joy, 

Wakens, and yields her loveliness to love. 





O ancient streams, O far-descended woods 
Full of the fluttering of melodious souls ; 
O hills and valleys that adorn yourselves 
In solemn jubilation; winds and clouds, 
Ocean and land in stormy nuptials clasped, 
And all exuberant creatures that acclaim 
The Earth’s divine renewal : lo, I too 
With yours would mingle somewhat of glad song. 
I too have come through wintry terrors,—yea, 
Through tempest and through cataclysm of soul 
Have come, and am delivered. Me the Spring, 
Me also, dimly with new life hath touched, 
And with regenerate hope, the salt of life; 
And I would dedicate these thankful tears 
To whatsoever Power beneficent, 
Veiled though his countenance, undivulged his thought, 
Hath led me from the haunted darkness forth 
Into the gracious air and vernal morn, 
And suffers me to know my spirit a note 
Of this great chorus, one with bird and stream 
And voiceful mountain,—nay, a string, how jarred 
And all but broken! of that lyre of life 
Whereon himself, the master harp-player, 
Resolving all its mortal dissonance 
To one immortal and most perfect strain, 
Harps without pause, building with song the world. 


WILLIAM WATSON, 


LALEHAM REVISITED. 
APRIL l5ru, 1893. 
Once wore at Laleham, ’mid the graves I stood, 
The day that Arnold died, 
And watch’d the ripples sweep the gleaming flood, 
By his lov’d river-side. 





The river that the radiance of his rhyme 
Lights as it glides along, 

That misses in the music of the time 
His sad and lofty song. 
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We, too, we miss the pensive strength and clear, 
The gracious, grave disdain, 

The princely sweetness, the pathetic cheer, 
Felt in no living strain. 


‘We need the pungent raillery light and wise, 
Tronic archery gay, 

‘To help to kill the crude and hollow cries, 
That vex our life to-day. 


From the flush’d West still streams of splendour fair 
Stole thro’ the churchyard gloom, 

A crowd of mellow minstrels caroll’d there 
O’er the bird-lover’s tomb: 


‘The lark’s chant high above the meadows shook, 
Peal’d throstle’s parting lay, 

As I the pathway to the ferry took, 
Beside the river gray: 


And all the region of the sunset round 
Was melody and fire, 
A light as lucid as his soul, a sound 


Soft like his stately lyre. 
JOSEPH TRUMAN. 








ART. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB AND THE 
MEISSONIER EXHIBITION. 


‘Tue exhibition of the New English Art Club is this year both 
saved and overwhelmed by its distinguished guests. If there 
were nothing else to look at in the room, the presence of the 
two paintings by Degas, and the three by Monet, would be 
enough reason in all conscience for many visits ; but on a first 
glance, the brilliance of Monet’s colour makes everything else 
look dull, and once the two or three inches are discovered 
into which Degas has compressed the refinements of his art, 
everything else is in danger of seeming coarse. Some of the 
pictures are, indeed, both dull and vulgar, for the corruption 
of good fellowship plays havoc here, as elsewhere, with the 
principle of selection for merit only ; and the absurd result is 
that the poorest pictures are taken as typical examples of a 
“school,” and the flaccid work welcomed as a refuge by a 
flaccid taste. It is hardly a critic’s business to meddle with 
domestic concerns, or question a club’s right to hang the 
compromising efforts of its weaker members; but he may 
properly warn the public here, as elsewhere, to look for the 
individual artist, not for examples of a school. The school 
usually asserts itself unmistakably just when the artist gives 
out. In the same way, if it were any use, one might warn 
the visitor who wishes to appreciate, to give up the deluding 
practice of approaching painting from a basis of etymology, 
for the dictionary-meaning of a nickname does not really 
explain what is going on in modern painting. It has 
been the fashion in England to lump arts so different 
as those of Whistler, Degas, and Monet under the nick- 
name, “Impressionism.” The name, as a piece of slang 
history even, only belongs to the last, and a consideration 
of what the word “Impressionism” may or might mean 
does not in the least explain Monet’s merits or defects. It is 
beginning to be understood that Whistler and Degas are 
among the few modern painters who have any claim to real 
scholarship, to an understanding of the Old Masters. They 
have developed old methods to include new material, the one 
with a rare fastidiousness of abstraction, the other with a rare 
curiosity of beauty in rapid and accidental effect. And the 
sapient person who reasons on the word “impression,” and the 
fact that the effect or action painted is frequently of a fleeting 
kind, jumps to the conclusion that the most learned and 
vigilant of modern painters are men who paint slap-dash 
in a hurry. Quick seeing is not the same thing as flarried 
painting; it is the miracle of knowledge. 

Monet is in a somewhat different case from the other two. 
He is more lopsided, less complete. In the Degas at the New 
English Art Club, called Au café concert, there is a very complete 
balance of qualities. The composition is odd, but satisfying ; 
the justice of observation in light and tone is as remark- 
able as the strange beauty of the colour; here and there, 
in a delicate postscript, a subtlety of contour is insisted 
on, and the total effect of this and of the fan-design 








is one of magical invention, of a dainty fairy-land com- 
pelled or evoked from reality. It is not by dint of falsehood, 
but by power of fiction; a curious and lovely image has been 
conjured from the gross fact. Now, the three Monets have 
this in common with the Degas, that in all a beautiful effect 
of colour has been taken away from the facts, and in two 
cases out of the three the effect has been wrested from 
Nature at an extreme and difficult pitch of light and colour; 
but with this virtue of his—his sensibility and daring in the 
matter of colour—Monet is less complete on the other sides. 
In the poplar picture, it is true, he has conceived a very 
grand arrangement; but in detail, the composition is marred 
by harshnesses. In the haystack picture, again, what he has 
succeeded in rendering with rare justice and beauty is the 
colour-value of the haystack against the distance, and the 
dead-blue distance against the dark primrose and flushed 
orange and rose of the sky. No one probably has ever done 
it so well. Turner, who perhaps set him on the track, is left 
behind; compared with this unity of effect, the Temeraire 
splits into arbitrary lights, false values, and crude colour, 
however delicate some of its local gradations may be. But 
Turner would have been uneasy over the composition of forms 
in the haystack picture. He would hardly have allowed 
so awkward a shape to call attention to itself. Monet is 
satisfied because he gets from it the necessary relief for his 
sky. It would be absurd to say there is no drawing in Monet; 
for one of the biggest parts of drawing is putting things in 
their places, and that he does by his skill in noting the 
colour-values of things; but delicacies of contour are not to 
be found in him; all his handling goes to build up colour 
with the utmost of life and brilliancy in it. The result 
is that sometimes, as with his follower, Mr. Steer, in the 
Boulogne Sands, a handling which is a colour-building expe- 
dient suggests rather a form or texture in the thing. Thus 
the hillside in the third picture has a woolly look, just as the 
sky of the Boulogne Sands had an unfortunate chippy look. 

Mr. Steer’s Yacht-Race of this year is a composition of yachts 
wheeling round the turning-point and shaking out their 
spinnakers. There is a fine suddenness and simplicity in its 
design, its colour is almost as good as last year’s, and it con- 
veys the bird-like poetry of sails. One or two needlessly 
clumsy bits of drawing recall Monet, but also the high pitch 
of illumination. The portrait of Miss Rosie Pettigrew is a 
sketch in which great animation in the profile and turn of 
the shoulders has been preserved. The Miss Dorothy Hamil- 
tow has fine colour, as usual, but it is a somewhat brutal 
way to paint a child. Mr. Sickert, whose manner it recalls, 
does not repeat in the Mr. Roussel the success of caricature 
and colour that he hit in the George Moore, ingenious as the 
chunks are of which the face is constructed. In the lady’s 
portrait, too, he seems to have lost his way ; and the Bradlaugh, 
perhaps as good a likeness as the case permitted, is not 
pictorially interesting. Nor is Mr. Sargent’s study of a head 
among his pictorial successes, vivacious as the expression is. 
Mr. Brabazon’s water-colours show once more a mastery now 
so thoroughly recognised, that it is needless to insist on their 
merits. The Riva dei Schiavoni is the finer. 

The most debatable pictures by a member of the Club 
are those of Mr. Furse. They are essays in the grand 
style of portraiture, that is to say, the convention passed 
on by the great Venetians to the Flemish, French, and 
English masters. To tackle an M.F.H. and his pack on 
such a scale proves pluck; to have carried it through 
with so much success as a composition and so much 
mastery of the forms, especially those of the dogs, argues 
designing power of a high order, observivg power of great 
keenness, and remarkable determination. To have adopted a 
Veronese-like convention shows a painter’s tact, for only in 
some such way can the thing be done. But if the picture is 
to have the compliment paid it of being judged by so high a 
standard, it must be confessed that in the main problem, that 
of colour, it is hardly successful. The question was, how to 
harmonise the red of the coat with the rest of the picture. 
That red was the datum to which the rest must play up. Now, 
it seems impossible to recognise in the blue of the sky a har- 
mony with the red of the coat, modified as the red has been. 
The general effect is of a thundery, inky-blue, with a thunder- 
pale face against it, and an unresolved red harmonised in tone 
but not in colour. In the Judge’s portrait the red is franker, 
and goes well with the purple curtain, but the blne seems 
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still at fault. There is, perhaps, a touch of masquerade, too, 
in the return to those stage-properties that is a little incon- 
gruous with the dignity of the subject. Mr. Furse is still 
searching ; and it is a cheering spectacle to see a painter who 
probably has it in his power to be the Frank Holl of his gene- 
ration refusing the easier success of the likeness-maker pure 
and simple, and including in his ambition the making of good 
pictures as weil as good portraits. 

Mr. Edward Stott ie, as ever, poetical in feeling. Mr. 
Brown has never painted so well; but smacks of the student 
before a model, rather than of the painter with a subject he 
feels. There is good work by Messrs. Mubrman, Buxton 
Knight, Holloway, and others. One or two works by young 
Englishmen in Paris, Messrs. Rothenstein and Conder espe- 
cially, deserve notice. In black-and-white there is a vigorous 
study of a scene in a Russian synagogue by Mr. Pennell, a 
clever sketch by Mr. Townsend, and one or two examples of 
the freakish talent of Mr. Beardsley, who has fancy and 
designing power, and technical resources in fine line and rich 
blacks. He isa prodigy of appreciation and manner, and when 
he has digested Burne-Jones and the Japanese and Schwabe, 
ought to do good work. 

At Messrs. Tooth’s, an exhibition has been opened of a huge 
number of studies and several pictures Ly Meissonier. M. 
Alexandre Dumas tells us, in the preface to the catalogue, 
that,— 

“Those who enter this gallery, where the pious devotion of 
children and friends and pupils has brought together, as far as 
possible, the works of one of the greatest artists of all time. must 
leave curiosity behind them, and prepare themselves for emotions 
of gratitude and respect. For here they will see the resuits of 
sixty years of the most sincere and determined ijabour, of the 
= and noblest love of art, and of the purest devotion to the 
ideal. 

More false issues it would be difficult even for the most 
devoted friend to raise within this compass. We ail respect 
in Meissonier the indomitable worker who kept doing to the 
last his very best; and we have no grudge against his heirs 
for the piety of their feeling, or the prospect that the talent 
and industry of the painter will have an unparalleled monetary 
value. But it is not given to man to know the ideal by force 
of industry, nor are high prices well earned the same thing 
as high art. Meissonier could, in a very limited sense, draw 
well; he could aiso draw very smai!, and he bad considerable 
gift in the staging of pictures. For painting as an art of 
zolour and feeling, he had little sense; he will be remembered 
mong men chiefly as an authority on accoutrements. He is 
an admirable example of what is understood among picture- 
dealers as “finish,” because you cannot easily see his stirrups 
and epaulettes without a glass. To the larger relations of 
things he was insensible; his flesh is leather and his horses 








tin. Yet they compare him to Terburg! D. S. M. 
—@——_ 
MR. LOWELL’S LECTURES ON THE ELIZABETHAN 
DRAMATISTS.* 


Amon the earliest fruits of the late Mr. Lowell’s pen was a 
little volume, dedicated to his father, entitled Conversations on 
Some of the Old Poets. In the first of tbe six Lectures which 
form the posthumous work before us, he observes that in the 
subject selected he is returning to a first love, since the Con- 
versations—now a rare book, he is not sorry to know—were 
mainly about our Old English dramatists. He believed that 
the little volume, which he had not seen for many years, was 
printed in 1843; but in this Mr. Lowell was mistaken, for the 
preface is dated December, 1844, and the English reprint 
before us appeared in 1845. The work is full of a young man's 
gencrous enthusiasm for everything that is beautiful in poetic 
thought and dainty in expression. The conversational form 
allows of discursiveness, and whatever may be the critical 
deficiencies of the book, it has the freshness of youthful 
delight, and justifies its author’s claim of being “spontaneous 
and honest.” 

Tie Lectures before us have not had the advantage of Mr. 
Loweii’s revision; but they do not perceptibly sutfer from 
the want of it, and the reader who turns to them with interest 
for the author’s sake will find his compensation in their 
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intrinsic worth. Mr. Lowel!’s judgments, it is needless to 
say, are thoroughly independent, and his appreciation of the. 
poets whom he criticises never runs into extravagance, Mr. 
Swinburne’s generous, though not indiscriminate, praise of 
Ford is not eehoed by Mr. Lowel!, who considers his plays 
chiefly remarkable “for that filagree work of sentiment which. 
we call sentimentality.” Ford abounds, the lecturer thinks, 
in mock pathos, but he confesses that in his youth be was 
thoroughly imposed on by him. Ifso, Mr. Lowell must have 
been early undeceived, for he gives but scanty praise to this 
dramatist in the Conversations. There. too, Ford is described 
as sentimental; and there, as in the judyment of his old age, 
tke author ventures to differ from Lamb’s exalted estimate of 
the poet. Mr. Lowell considers that the genius of the drama. 
tists contemporary with Shakespeare is neither creative nor 
dramatic,—a startling assertion which, to discuss as it deserves, 
would need more space than we can spare at present. There 
is no doubt, however, that in construction they often show a 
want of purpose which looks like incapacity, and we con. 
stantly see this even in dramatists like Webster and Beaumont. 
and Fletcher. 

“ Our older playwrights,” Mr. Lowell observes, “seem perfectly 
content if they have a story which they can divide at proper 
intervals by acts and scenes, and bring at last to a satisfactory 
end by marriage or murder, as the case may be A certain variety 
of characters is necessary, but the motives that compel and control 
them are aimost never sufficiently apparent. And this is especially 
true of the dramatic motives as distinguished from the moral. 
The personages are brought in to do certain things and perform 
certain purposes of the author, but too often there seems to be no 
special reason why one of them should do this or that more than 
another. They are servants of all work, ready to be villains or 
fools at a moment's notice if required. The obliging simplicity 
with which they walk into traps which everybody can see but 
themselves, is something almost delightful in its absurdity.” 

It is never from want of strength that poets like Webster, 
Ford, and Chapman fail, but they seem often to lack the art 
of using it to advantage. They are masters of a noble in- 
strument, and with a perversity that is sometimes astounding, 
put it to ignoble uses. If their imagination lifts them for one 
moment above the clouds, they flounder in a slough the next. 
They lack, indeed, the equability and sense of what is fitting 
which characterises genius of the highest order, and the 
praise which is justly given them, has to be tempered 
with many reservations. Perhaps our greatest gain from 
the study of the Elizabethan dramatists is the proof it 
affords of Shakespeare’s immeasurable superiority, not in one 
respect, but in all. There was a prodigality of poetic wealth 
in that age not exceeded, perhaps, in the present century ; 
but the greater dramatists scattered their gold in the mud, 
and among the lesser, if sterling coin is to be found, it is 
mixed with not a little base metal. An effort has been made 
of Jate to revive the fame of dramatists whose reputations have 
been long extinct. Such resuscitations generally fail, and we 
agree with Mr. Lowell that we can “get on without Greene 
and Peele.” Of the former, he observes that he has a genius 
for being dull, a gift in which he does not stand alone. 
Many of ihe minor dramatists of that prolific age are as dull, 
the author says, as a comedy of Goethe, and, he might have 
added, of Ford; but the dullest of them has his lucid intervals, 
and ihere is a freshness in the language of that day which 
has a surprising charm for us, so that we “ perhaps endow the 
poet with the witchery that rea!ly belongs to the vocables he 
employs.” 

Of Massinger, Mr. Lowell writes as “one of the most in- 
teresting, as well as one of the most delightful, of the old 
dramatists,” a judgment in which, so far as we are aware, no 
writer of any mark agrees with him, unless it be Mr. Saints- 
bury. It is worth noticing, by-the-way, that while the critics 
generally take a comparatively low estimate of the author of 
the Duke of Milan—Coleridge even going to the length of 
saying that his characters have no character—they bold the 
most contradictory opinions with regard to Ford, who is 
ranked among the great poets by Lamb and Mr. Swinburne ;. 
while Hazlitt, one of the most clear-sighted of critics when 
prejudice did not stand in the way, denounces the artificial 
elaborateness of bis style, and, like Mr. Lowell, regards his. 
plays for the most part as effusions of wire-drawn sentiment. 
All these secondary Elizabethan dramatists seem to us to want 
the sanity that produces perfect work. They have passion, im- 
agination,and a strength that is sometimes Titantic; but in cha- 
racter and in situation, they are often not only untrue to Nature, 
but revoltingly faise. Too often they tamper recklessly with 
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the best feelings of human nature, and are not only gross in 
expression, which can be tolerated, but base and impure in 
suggestion. Mr. Lowell observes that in some of Mas. 
singer’s lower characters there is a foulness of thought, and 
sometimes of phrase, for which he finds it hard to account. 
He adds that there is nothing in Massinger to corrupt the 
imagination, which is assuredly not the case with Beaumont 
and Fletcher, whose plays would be delightful if they were 
not so licentious, for these twin poets are, as Mr. Lowell says, 
“the absolute lords of some of the fairest provinces in the 
domain of fancy.” The dramatic literature of Spain, which 
is never impure, affords a striking contrast to the plays of 
the Elizabethans, and a still greater contrast to those of the 
Restoration, when the English stage reached its lowest depth. 
It is strange to think that Dryden and Wycherly were living 
in the same century as Calderon. 





JULES SIMON’S “NOTICES ET PORTRAITS.”* 
Tue right hand of the more than octogenarian Academician 
hath not forgot her cunning during the half-century and more 
which has passed by since, in the wonderful series of philo- 
sophical works published at three-and-a-half frances by Char- 
pentier in 1842-43, being already a Professor at the Collége de 
France, Jules Simon first drew public attention to himself by 
his “ Introductions” to Malebranche and Descartes (1842). It 
is true that of the four biographical sketches contained in the 
present volume, one dates back to 1887, but there are no more 
marks of senility about the forty pages of preface than about the 
earliest-written portions of the volume; and M. Simon tells us 
that he is looking forward already to the publication of another 
similar volume. Yet he has so far outlived his generation, 
that two out of the four divisions of the present volume relate 
to pupils of his own, who have passed away before their 
master. Of the men to whom the book is devoted, Caro, Louis 
Reybaud, Michel Chevalier, and Fustel de Coulanges, the 
third is the only one whose reputation is European. From a 
literary point of view, the sketch of Caro is, perhaps, the gem 
of the volume; it is evidently that of a favourite pupil by the 
master who was proud of him. But Caro, though noteworthy 
among philosophers of the second rank in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is little known out of France, except in Italy ; whereas 
Michel Chevalier, as the energetic champion of Free-trade in 
a protectionist country, and through his relations with our 
own economists, offers a special interest to Englishmen, which 
will only be increased when they read the story (of which few 
probably amongst us are cognizant) of his early years among 
the St. Simonians. 

The most valuable part, indeed, of M. Simon’s volume con- 
sists in the portions devoted by him to the early French 
socialists, covering about forty-six pages of the sketch of 
Louis Reybaud, and as many of that of Michel Chevalier. 
M. Simon appears to be specially familiar with the history of 
the St. Simonian school,—a good deal less so with that of the 
Fourierist. And let no one pour mere contempt on the St. 
Simonians. The teaching which drew together, for however 
short a time in some cases, such men as Augustin Thierry, 
Auguste Comte, Michel Chevalier, Pierre Leroux, Félicien 
David, and the Péreires, must have had something in it. The 
very divergence of the lines afterwards followed by some of 
them, shows that, with all its absurdities, it must have had a 
singularly quickening influence over men’s minds. M. Simon 
gives the following brief sketch of its founder :— 

“*Get up, Monsieur le Comte, you have to-day great things to 
do.’ With these words St. Simon, from his seventeenth year, had 
himself waked up every morning. He served under Washington, 
and was a colonel at twenty-three. But, the campaign once over, 
he gave up his military career for ever. From his earliest youth 
he dreamed of founding a great scientific school, and a great 
industrial establishment. He was only eighteen when he sent to 
the Viceroy of Mexico a memorial on the joining of both oceans 
through the isthmus of Panama. During the Revolution, he 
speculated upon the public lands; he needed money, as a means 
of action. Scarcely had he become rich when he surrounded him- 
self with learned men, making himself their Mecenas. He 
married to study marriage, lived a year in luxury, and completed 
his ruin. The grand seigneur, the formerly enriched speculator, 
was compelled to accept a place as copyist in the public pawn- 
Office (mont de piété), which brought him in £10 a year. He 
did without fire in winter, and lived on bread and water, to defray 
the cost of printing his books. For having written that if France 
were to lose her fifty foremost learned men, her fifty foremost 
artists, her fifty foremost industrial leaders, &c., in all, the three 
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thousand foremost learned men, artists, and artisans, she would 
require at least a whole generation to recoup herself for such a 
misfortune, but that she might lose, without perishing, and even 
without suffering, Monsieur, the king’s brother (the future 
Charles X.), Monseigneur, the Duke of Angouléme, all the princes 
of the blood, all the ministers of State, all the bishops, all the 
judges, and the ten thousand richest landowners among those 
who live nobly,—i.e., doing nothing, the Restoration sued him at 
law. He won his suit. But he was exasperated by persecution 
and misery. He discharged a pistol against himself, but the ball 
reached no organic part, and he lost only an eye. He lived till 
1825.” 


It was not till four years after his death (1829) that the St. 
Simonian school was constituted; and, strange to say, of its 
two leaders, Enfantin and Bazard, the former had seen St. 
Simon himself once only, the latter, never. It was through 
his books, and especially through his Nouveau Christianisme, 
that they were inspired. The golden age, they held, was 
before man, and not behind. “To every one according to his 


| capacity, to every capacity according to its works,” was to be 


the formula for the distribution of wealth. St. Simon had 
taken as a motto for one of his books: “I write for the in- 
dustrious as against the noble,—that is, for the bees as against 
the drones.” But they were not revolutionists. Oh no! They 
kept aloof from all action during the Revolution of July, 1830, 
beyond placarding the walls with a purely socialistic adver- 
tisement. All property was to become common. But not 
suddenly. First, there was to be an enormous and all but 
prohibitive duty on all collateral successions. After a time 
these were to be abolished altogether. Then direct successions 
were to be dealt with in the same way. A central power was 
to constitute associations, which were to receive a special 
task, capital, and land. Functions and shares were to 
be assigned by a pontiff, who was to be the ablest man. 
Incoherent and impossible as all this may seem to us, it 
stirred men’s minds mightily at the time. In the first ranks 
of their hierarchy there were a shoemaker, a labourer, and a 
negro; several artists, musicians, medical men, engineers 
more especially, even a Roman Catholic priest. Enfantin had 
been a pupil of the Polytechnic School, had a well-paid place, 
was handsome, eloquent, a man of the world. They set up a 
“St. Simonian family” in the Rue de Monsigny, gave fétes, 
sent missionaries into the provinces, opened workshops for 
four thousand workmen. Pierre Leroux had brought them a 
paper, the Globe, which they distributed gratuitously. Their 
doctrine was preached in Paris to large audiences from four 
pulpits. Soon in every large provincial centre they had a 
church. 

But a split arose on the subject of the relation between 
the sexes. All were agreed as to equality of rights be- 
tween man and woman, and the suppression of marital 
authority, and to the two existing pontiffs, Bazard and 
Enfantin, a third, a woman pontiff, was to be added. But 
Enfantin wanted the suppression of paternal authority as 
well; and his ideas as to the constitution of the family and 
the sacerdotal functions were revolting to others. Jean 
Reynaud declared that it was libertinism transformed into 
religion, and left the school at once. Carnot, Pierre Leroux, 
Emile Péreire, and others withdrew also. After a long dis- 
cussion, Bazard and Enfantin separated, the former to die 
broken-hearted in 1832. The school was expelled from Paris 
on the grounds of public morality. The common chest was. 
empty already. Enfantin, with forty of the faithful, with- 
drew to a property of his own at Ménilmontant. Here, by 
way of answer to the accusation of immorality, celibacy was 
made the rule. The members were all called “Fathers,” 
and adopted a costume on which their individual names 
were inscribed, including a jacket lacing behind, as an 
emblem of solidarity (since each required the help of a 
brother to complete his toilet). The hair was worn long, 
the beard unshorn. All menial offices were fulfilled by the 
brethren. The community still included such men as Michel 
Chevalier, Félicien David, Olinde Rodrigues,—the last St. 
Simon’s favourite disciple. But after a vain attempt to raise 
funds by means of a commandite partnership, Rodrigues 
deserted them (which, however, did not save him from being in- 
cluded in the prosecution to be presently mentioned). Michel 
Chevalier, who had made great sacrifices for the cause, seems 
to have been the manager. Soon came the end. Five of them 
were prosecuted before the Assize Court, and sentenced, 
Enfantin, Michel Chevalier, and another to one year’s im- 
prisonment and 100fr. fine, two others to 50fr. fine, all the 
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writings of the society being confiscated, and the society 
itself dissolved. A further trial for swindling resulted in an 
acquittal. Michel Chevalier seems to have made the ablest 
speech on the part of the defence. But “after a few weeks 
of solitude and reflection,” so M. Simon tells us, practical 
common-sense extinguished all mystical ardour in his mind. 
He had written in the Globe a series of articles which were 
published under the title of “Systéme de la Méditerranée,” 
proposing a line of railway from Western Europe to Con- 
stantinople, with extensions to Alexandria and the Persian 
Gulf, together with the cutting of the Isthmus of Suez, with 
calculations of cost amounting to some £72,000,000. He had 
glanced at America, and proposed the cutting of the Isthmus 
of Panama. M. Molé, then Prime Minister, saw the young 
man’s worth, forgave him six months of his year’s imprison- 
ment, and sent him on an official mission to study the United 
States. His letters from thence to the Journal des Débats, 
afterwards separately published as Lettres sur l’ Amérique, were 
a great success. It would be too long to trace him in his 
subsequent career. The share he took with Cobden in the 
commercial treaty between this country and France was his 
greatest achievement. But there was one act in his life which, 
had he done nothing else, should secure him a place in history. 
Alone amongst all Napoleon III.’s senators, he voted against 
the Franco-German war. 





THE ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE.* 

Ir is one of the strangest instances of the abiding power 
of Greek literature and thought, that a treatise written 
several centuries before the advent of Christianity should 
still, in our modern world, be the only universally recog- 
nised text-book on ethics. Christianity has completely trans- 
formed our conception of the problems of morality, has 
elevated the moral ideal, and vastly extended the range of 
its application. Aristotle, on the other hand, wrote with only 
the limited experience of the Hellenic world to guide him; he 
believed slavery to be a necessary and righteous institution; 
and the great problem of modern ethical speculation, the 
question of free-will, hardly presented itself to him at all. 
And yet his work retains a position of influence and authority 
to which that of no Christian writer on the subject can pre- 
tend. His pre-eminence cannot, as in the case of other 
Greek writers, be in any wise attributed to the attractions of 
his style, for his style is crabbed and repulsive in the extreme. 
But the real source of Aristotle’s greatness we imagine to 
be not far removed from that which gave to other Greek 
writers their mastery of style, those qualities of singleness of 
eye and directness of view, of naiveté combined with thorough 
sanity, which always characterise his matter, if they are sadly 
wanting in his manner. From one point of view, his very 
limitations gave him a great advantage over a modern in 
dealing with ethical questions pure and simple, apart from 
religion. The morality which presented itself to him for 
study, indeed the entire civilisation of Greece, was a natural 
growth but slightly coloured by religious ideas. Being in a 
sense the work of Nature, and not resting on a spiritual religion 
for its basis, it was necessarily transitory in character, but 
attained for a time to a high degree of completeness and self- 
sufficiency. Aristotle, coming at the end of the great period 
of Greek speculation, and carrying on the work of conscious 
analysis which had been begun by Socrates and Plato, was 
thus in a highly favourable position for investigating the in- 
stinctive morality of the natural man, and producing a work 
on ethics as such, apart from discussions on the religious 
basis and sanction which an ethical system implies. A 
modern writer, on the other hand, can hardly, if he will, 
separate morality from religion, and if he attempts to avoid 
the endless perplexities of theological disputation by founding 
a science of ethics on a natural basis, like the writers of the 
Utilitarian school, his treatment of the subject is sure to 
seem wanting in depth and adequacy. Even Kant, who, far- 
removed as he is from Utilitarianism, is still not distinctively 
Christian, is mainly occupied with the religious questions of 
God, Free-will, and Immortality; and his ethical writings, 
valuable as they are, are rather the philosophical creed of a 
modern Stoic, than an analysis of virtue and vice after the 
manner of Aristotle. 

But if Aristotle’s limitations were thus, in a sense, a source 
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of strength to him, they were none the less limitations, and in 
reading the “ Nicomachean Ethics” we are conscious of them 
on every page. Take, for instance, the ethical doctrine which 
is most usually associated with his name,—the doctrine of the 
mean. This, indeed, is not merely, as is often supposed, 
a rough practical rule of compromise in the difficulties of 
life; it is rather a deeply philosophical conception expres. 
sive of the sense of order, balance, and proportion in 
right conduct. Traces of the same idea are to be found in 
Plato, and it may be regarded as the outcome of the Greek 
artistic temperament. But though as a description of one 
aspect of goodness the formula of weoérns has a certain truth 
and validity, how deeply unsatisfactory it is to the modern 
conscience as a final characterisation of morality! It gives 
us only an outward standard of correctness, and leaves 
entirely unexpressed the inward sense of duty and that 
element of self-denial which Christianity has introduced into 
the moral ideal, and which is now always present in our con- 
sciousness of it. And again, Aristotle is able to avoid the 
pitfalls of determinism just because it never occurred to him 
to doubt the existence of a certain degree of natural freedom 
in man. But as the problem in all its magnitude never pre- 
sented itself to him for a moment, the freedom of which he is 
conscious falls, for that very reason, far short of the liberty 
with which Christianity has made men free; he has no con- 
ception of its real depth and meaning, or of its source in 
the spiritual nature of man and his relation to God. 
Hence Aristotle does not concern himself with the question 
of regeneration; his teaching may help to strengthen and 
establish the righteousness of the elect by analysing and 
bringing into consciousness the principles which underlie 
right conduct, but for the evil he has no salvation. Hence 
also his ideal, lofty as in many respects it is, is still of the 
earth earthy, wanting in all that depth of signification which 
the word “ spiritual” has for us. “A man cannot be happy 
if he is ugly, or low-born, or childless, and alone,’—that is 
the teaching of Aristotle. How far removed from the 
teaching of Christ, from the triumphant energy with which 
it rises above all finite aims to the good that is beyond :—“ In 
the world ye shall have tribulation: but be of good cheer; I 
have overcome the world.” There were more things in 
heaven and earth than were dreamt of in the philosophy of 
Aristotle. 

The difficulties of the translator are so great that 
there has hitherto been no entirely satisfactory render- 
ing of the “Nicomachean Ethics” in English. Mr. 
Welldon’s qualifications for the task are sufficiently at- 
tested by his well-known versions of the “ Politics” and 
the “Rhetoric;” and the version of the “Ethics” which 
he has now produced is quite worthy of his previous repu- 
tation, and, if not absolutely beyond the reach of criticism, 
is probably as good as any that we can reasonably hope to see. 
It is faithful enough for the ordinary purposes of those who 
cannot read the Greek without assistance, and, if any such 
make use of it, they will rarely, we think, suffer that 
most tantalising experience of finding their difficulties 
evaded by the substitution of paraphrase for translation. 
On the other hand, faithfulness is never carried so far 
as to interfere with our pleasure in reading the English by 
itself; the style is as good as any style that has to stand 
for Aristotle’s Greek can be, and Mr. Welldon knows how, by 
the emphasis of a word, the rearrangement of a sentence, or 
the expansion of a particle, to preserve the full sense of the 
original, while adding greatly to its clearness. In addition to 
the foot-notes, which are mainly critical, italicised explana- 
tions are inserted in the text where the severe compression of 
the Greek has made them necessary; and, as in the editions of 
the “ Politics” and “ Rhetoric,” a most useful analysis of the 
whole work is prefixed. 

We notice that the translator follows the usual practice in 
rendering éyxpareia “continence,” c&xpacia and axpareia “in- 
continence.” It is difficult to find a word in English for that 
vigour of character which at once overcomes mere weakness, 
and holds the stronger impulses and emotions in restraint; 
but “continence” is certainly not the most suitable, as it is 
now invariably used with reference to one particular kind of 
self-control. ‘Self-discipline,” perhaps, comes nearest to 
iyxporeie, and it would be better to render dxpareia by a peri- 
phrasis, than to use in a general sense a word which has 
{ acquired special associations. “ Humbug” for Savxoravotpyos, 
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and “honourable gentleman” for o éaisinns nai érsddepos, also 
do not strike us as very happy renderings. 





ANNALS OF AN OLD MANOR-HOUSE.* 

« Wuat a loss the world had, Sir, when you took to litera- 
ture,” said to Dickens an admiring stage-carpenter, who had 
been watching the novelist from the wings while he played 
a part in a theatrical performance. When we read Mr. 
Harrison’s book on Sutton Place, it is difficult to repress a 
similar remark,— What a loss the world had when Mr. 
Harrison took to politics.” In all probability, however, Mr. 
Harrison would hardly take the remark as a compliment. Let 
it, therefore, be as if it had not been said, for it would indeed 
be churlish to repay the pleasure Mr. Harrison has given us by 
his book with any remark which he would regard as disagree- 
able. Besides, we have a great deal of sympathy with 
the feeling which makes Englishmen regard politics as the 
highest and worthiest work of the citizen, and which scouts 
the notion that the man of letters or the artist is too great 
and good a being to mix himself up with anything so con- 
temptible as the affairs of the State. Hence, though we may 
think personally that Mr. Harrison achieves in literature a 
great deal more than he does in politics, and so may wish that 
he would stick to literature, we cannot blame him for giving 
his best efforts to politics. The talk of giving up to party 
what was meant for mankind is generally very poor stuff. 

Mr. Harrison, in the book before us, undertakes to tell the 
story of one of the most beautiful old manor-houses in the South 
of England,—an old manor-house which, in the first years of 
its life, had plenty of historic associations. To say that he has 
acquitted himself admirably in this self-imposed labour of 
love—such it is, for Mr. Harrison’s father was a tenant of 
Sutton Place for many years, and his mother and brother still 
live there—is not to say half enough. It is so easy to be 
trivial, garrulous, dull, pedantic, in a word, uninterestingly 
antiquarian in describing an old house; so difficult to be at 
once living and entertaining, and yet call up the true past of 
the house and paint a real, not a sham, picture of what it is 
and was. Mr. Harrison has managed to combine just the 
right amounts of imagination and learning, and to give their 
proper places and proportions to the history, the art, the 
architecture, the heraldry, the genealogy, and that special 
lore connected with old things, old places, and old families, that 
wants a specific name. Above all, we feel with Mr. Harrison 
that he has not merely got up these subjects for the purposes 
of the book. His knowledge is real, and in the true sense 
sympathetic. Wolsey, Anne Boleyn, and Henry VIII. are not 
mere names to him, or at most the faded figures on an old 
tapestry, but real men and women. Hence the historic back- 
ground against which he shows us the stately house which Sir 
Richard Weston built for himself by the banks of the Wey, 
ona knoll overlooking some of the loveliest woods and meadows 
in England, and in sight of the yew-clad slopes and pastoral 
solitudes of the North Downs, is clear and vivid. We cannot 
recall any one book which more powerfully brings before us the 
fact that the early part of the Tudor epoch was as real a reign 
of terror as that over which Marat and Robespierre presided in 
Paris. It is true that the Tudor terror was less concentrated 
and more deliberate, but its effects were none the less horrible. 
Each left almost every visible family in the Kingdom with a 
long list of those who had lost their heads for reasons of 
State. Mr. Harrison brings this out well in his introduction; 
and in the body of his book, he treats the same subject 
in more detail. After describing how Sir Richard Weston 
transmitted the beautiful house he had built, not to his son, 
but to his grandson, because the King who had granted him his 
lands had caused his only son to be beheaded on Tower Hill as 
a traitor—his treason being an alleged intrigue with Anne 
Boleyn—Mr. Harrison goes on to tell how the marriage of Sir 
Richard Weston’s grandson brought into still greater pro- 
minence the tragedies of the “ furious revolution” which swept 
over England in the sixteenth century :— 

“Sir Henry had married a lady (her portrait still hangs in the 
hall) whose family history was yet more tragic than his own, as 
her birth was far more illustrious. As he was the son of the man 
who had been executed as a traitor in 1536, so she was the 


daughter of Sir Thomas Arundell of Wardour and of Margaret 
Howard, both attainted in 1552 in the coup d@état that struck 
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down the Protector Somerset. Sir Thomas Arundell was a 
grandson of Grey, Marquis of Dorset, and thus great-grandson of 
Mary Tudor, the sister of Henry VIII, once Queen-Dowager of 
France. He was a nephew of that Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, 
who was beheaded in 1554; of Leonard Grey, who was beheaded 
in 1541; and of Thomas Grey, who was beheaded in 1554; he was 
cousin, therefore, of Lady Jane Grey, who was beheaded with her 
husband, Guildford Dudley, in the same year, at the accession of 
Mary. He was a cousin also of Catherine Seymour, the unhappy 
victim of Elizabeth, who died a prisoner in the ‘l'ower in 1567. 
Indeed, ten of Lady Weston’s near relations on the father’s side 
had perished on the scaffold. But on her mother’s side the havoc 
had been even greater. Her mother was attainted, but not actually 
beheaded, in 1552 ; her mother’s sister was Catherine Howard, the 
Queen who was executed in 1542; her mother’s cousin was Lady 
Rochford, sister-in-law of Anne Boleyn, who was beheaded in the 
same year; her mother’s cousin also was Anne Boleyn, who had 
been beheaded along with Sir Henry’s father in 1536.” 


Mr. Harrison goes on with this terrible list, and adds to it 
some half-dozen morenames. As he says, “for two generations 
from the building of it, the masters and mistresses of Sutton 
Place had worn mourning in their hearts, if not in their hall, for 
almost every head that had rolled on Tower Hill.” Passages 
such as this illustrate the truth of the remark which Mr. 
Harrison tells us was made to him by a well-known histo- 
rian,—* Sink a shaft, as it were, in some chosen spot in the 
annals of England, and you will come upon much that is 
never found in the books of general history.” Mr. Harrison’s 
book is such a shaft, and a shaft well and skilfully sunk. 
Hence it is not too much to say that it has a permanent 
value as a work of history. Before we leave Mr. Harrison’s 
volume, we must quote his exquisitely written description of the 
subject of his book. But even his power over words, and his 
love of the old house, cannot do complete justice to what he 
describes, or call up for those that have not beheld with their 
natural eyes, and worshipped at the very spot, the genius locz. 
Sutton Place must be seen before the charm that works from 
its old walls can be fully realised :— 


“ Sutton Place is an ancient manor-house on the banks of the 
Wey, in Surrey, about four miles from Guildford and as many 
from Woking; and it was built between 1520-30 by Sir Richard 
Weston. It was the work of a great building age; Henry VIILI., 
in the words of the old chronicler, was ‘the onlie phceenix of his 
time for fine and curious masonrie;’ for this was the age of 
Hampton Court, Christ Church, Oxford, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, of Thornbury, Hengrave, Grimsthorp, Kenninghall, and 
Layer Marney. It was built in the first outburst of the new art, 
which in Europe is called Renascence, when Henry was the 
successful rival of Francis and the Emperor Charles, and formed 
the centre of one of the most creative moments in art which our 
country has ever seen. The house is almost contemporary with 
some of those exquisite chéteaux of the age of Francis which are 
still preserved on the Loire. Like them, it possesses Italian features 
of a fancy and grace as remote from the Gothic as from the classical 
world. Like them, as was every fine work of art of that age, it is 
the embodiment of a single idea, of the personal sense of beauty 
of some creative genius ; and thus it stands apart in the history 
of house-building in Europe, a cinque-cento conception in an 
English Gothic frame. Here the airy and fantastic grace of the 
Renascence, as we find it at Pavia and Blois, has lighted upa 
mass of Tudor Gothic. Yet withal there is no single classical 
feature, nor one that recalls the florid style of the Stuarts. It 
is as if some prophetic genius in art, saturated with Southern 
ideas of beauty, had been seeking to develop here a new English 
style, which should be as little military or Gothic as it should be 
classical. Had our builders continued on these lines of thought, 
it is possible that our architecture might never have fallen be- 
neath the domination of Palladio, and yet might have worked 
clear of the imitation feudal castle and the mesquin inanity of 
debased Gothic. But the idea, to whomsoever it belongs, perished 
with him. Sutton Place remains the single extant production of 
a peculiar and suggestive type of Renascence Gothic.” 


It remains to be said that Mr. Harrison’s book is illustrated 
by excellent pictures and plans of the house, and by exquisite 
reproductions of the armorial achievements in the stained- 
glass windows. Though the pictures make it unwieldy in 
size, the book is a very beautiful one, and reflects no little 
credit on all concerned in its production. 





TWO NEW NOVELS.* 
ONE star sets, but another rises, and the sky is never empty. 
A year or two ayo we had to lament the death of Miss Jessie 
Fothergill, a novelist whose work, though not free from 
obvious faults, was distinguished by a general freshness and 
a frequent power which in her best books more than atoned 
for them, and which, even to the books which were not her 
best, gave real interest and charm. More recently still, we 





* (1.) Oriole’s Daughter. By Jessie Fothergill. 3 vols. London: William 
Heinemann.—(2) A Mere Cypher. By Mary Angela Dickens. 3 vols. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 
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have had to welcome a singularly capable new-comer in the 
person of Miss Mary Angela Dickens, whose Cross Currents 
was the ablest first book which had appeared for many a long 
year,—a book which gave assurance of an addition of no mean 
value to the ranks of contemporary writers of fiction. Two 
novels, one by the departed writer and the other by her living 
successor, have appeared almost simultaneously; and it seems 
fit that they should be noticed together. 

The earlier novels of Miss Fothergill, which were charac- 
terised by rude and fitful strength rather than by delicate 
truth of treatment, bore little resemblance to the works of 
Miss Dickens, which, though by no means deficient in power, 
impress us most immediately by the penetrating truth of their 
insight and the fine felicity of their artistic rendering. But 
at a late period of her career, Miss Fothergill took a new 
and unexpected departure. A March in the Ranks, the last 
novel published during her lifetime, came as a surprise to 
readers acquainted with its many predecessors. They had 
been novels in which creative energy counted for much 
and conscious art for little; in which, indeed, the lack of the 
more purely artistic virtues—proportion, balance, moderation, 
and the like—did much to mar the effect of the more robust 
qualities. It is clear that Miss Fothergill slowly awakened 
to a sense of this deficiency, and though in the book just 
named the familiar energy was not wanting, it was controlled 
and guided by a severer reticence, a more strenuous sobriety, 
and a closer adaptation of means to ends than had been 
found in its predecessors. In Oriole’s Daughter, all these 
qualities are again manifest. The conception of the character 
of Fulvia Dietrich is at once strong and subtle, and it is 
developed with singular skill. At first she is something of 
an enigma, and we are unable to place her. Then she seems 
to reveal herself as one of those natures which have the 
capacity for inward revolt against external tyranny, but not 
the courage for active resistance, for when the father to whom 
she clings and upon whom she relies (even before she knows 
him to be her father) proves powerless to help her, she is so 
thoroughly crushed that she dares not accept the services of 
the ally who suddenly presents herself. It is easier to yield, and 
so she yields, and for many chapters drops out of the story ; but 
we know that she will reappear, and we expect her to reappear, 
as the broken-down slave of a selfish sensualist. But she 
does nothing of the kind. Fulvia’s power of resistance and 
self-assertion has been concealed by a crust of apparent 
weakness, but it has been there all the time, and the failure 
of aid which threatens to leave her an unresisting prey to the 
schemes of her heartless mother, and the tyranny of her vul- 
gar husband, breaks up the crust and makes her a successful 
rebel. The development of Fulvia Dietrich into the later 
Fulvia Marchmont is not pleasant, and before the fact it 
seems impossible; but when it comes to pass, we see that it 
has been inevitable, and the tracing of the course of its pro- 
gressis one of Miss Fothergill’s most satisfying achievements. 
It is difficult to say whether the very elaborately painted 
portrait of Oriole is quite so admirable as that of his daughter, 
because we cannot feel quite sure about the author’s own con- 
ception of the character. If Oriole, who is compelled to 
efface himself by a vulgar feminine tyrant who has long for- 
feited any claim upon him, was intended to be one-third 
lovable and two-thirds contemptible, Miss Fothergill certainly 
carried out her intention with relentless fidelity ; but we in- 
cline to think that this was not her aim, and as a hero—even 
a second-rate hero—Oriole is a failure. The book, however, is 
certainly not a failure, though it has the melancholy effect of 
enabling us to realise what we have lost by Miss Fothergill’s 
death. 


Miss Mary Angela Dickens is without doubt the strongest 
of our younger novelists. In spite of its singular maturity of 
feeling and treatment—a maturity very unusual in a first 
book—Cross Currents was remarkable mainly as a promise, a 
distinct hint of large creative and executive possibilities; but 
A Mere Cypher is remarkable as a performance of noteworthy 
distinction. There are novels which are made by some one 
character; we are at first powerfully impressed by them, and 
only when we come to think the matter over in cold blood do 
we see that the general conception and treatment are really 
insignificant, and that they are saved from an obvious appear- 
ance of insignificance by the solitary triumph of portraiture, 
jast as a badly-modelled face may be ‘“carried-off” by fine 
eyes, or even by an unusually luxuriant and beautiful wealth 





of hair. Now, Mrs. Custance, as she is presented to us by 
Miss Dickens, is one of the characters which suffice to make 
the novel in which they appear; but she makes the present 
novel in a much wider sense of the word than that in 
which it is generally used. She is not a remarkable 
figure in commonplace surroundings, a single creative hit 
among a number of misses; she and her surroundings are 
conceived simultaneously,—that is, the book as a whole ig 
not astructure with one commanding feature, but an organism 
in which all the members are equally essential, though they 
seem at the first glance of very unequal importance. It is 
true that if Mrs. Custance were taken out of the story it 
would at once lose its imaginative life ; but on the other hand, 
it is not less true that, were the story other than it is, she 
would lose her imaginative life, and become a dull study in 
defective vitality. Every chapter is interesting, whether she 
is in it or not,—nay, on a first perusal of the book, some 
chapters seem to be more interesting because her colourless 
personality is absent from them; but when we survey the 
book as a whole, we discern the appropriateness of a title 
which may for a time strike us as enigmatical; we see 
that the “mere cypher” is the Providence—either ag 
saviour or as avenging judge—of persons compared 
with whom she seems utterly insignificant. Indeed, the 
intellectual theme of the book may be described as the 
power of simple deficiency. It is a power of which, in a 
small way, we have all had some experience. Every one 
knows the impressiveness of mere silence. It may, and 
probably does, indicate nothing but mental vacuity or lack of 
power of expression; but we can seldom realise this,—it 
always seems to have some positive force behind it. And so 
with other deficiencies and limitations. Norman Strange, 
when he goes to reside with Dr. Custance, is not quite a 
hopeless dipsomaniac, as the story shows, but he only just 
stops short of being one. It is safe to say that he had passed 
the point at which he could have been saved by contact witha 
nature stronger than his own ; but he was just at the point when 
redemption was possible from contact with a weaker nature, 
whose hope for him and blind trust in his strength supplied the 
very stimulus he needed for the first difficult steps of the journey 
back to moral sanity. In those remarkable closing chapters 
which justified the title, “A Modern Judith,” under which the 
novel first appeared in serial form, Mrs. Custance again helps 
and rescues Strange in a different and more tragical fashion, 
and here, too, her limitations become her helpers. A stronger, 
cleverer, more capable woman would have set her wits to work 
to untie the knot of the cords by which Strange was fettered ; 
but she is dumbly, helplessly aware that she has no wits that 
are available, and the knot is cut with a rude but finally effec- 
tive knife. In the fiction of the past ten years we can re- 
member little that is so powerful, and nothing that is more 
powerful, than the chapters referred to, in which Dr. Custance, 
who has blossomed from a respectable loafer into a full-blown 
villain, contemptuously takes his wife into his confidence, and 
she strikes the only blow that could be struck in defence of 
the man who has brought into her life its one touch of bright- 
ness. We have spoken only of the salient points in a novel 
which we do not hesitate to describe as a work of genius, but 
we might dwell upon detail after detail, for the book has an 
evenness of executive excellence in which many works of genius 
are deficient. The mere mechanism of the story is admirable, 
—witness the manner in which the delirium of the dying girl, 
Alice Eade, is made the suggestion of Dr. Custance’s diabolical 
plot; but where everything is so good the critic is compelled to 
leave many merits for the discovery of the reader. A Mere 
Cypher is not a novel to be left unread. 





A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE “ANEID.”* 


Mr. RHoApDEs’s choice of blank verse as the metre for a 
translation of Virgil is, we think, amply justified both by 
reason and by experience. A priori, we might suppose it 
suited with its elaborate cadences to the Roman poet’s highly 
artificial verse, and there are admirable models which one who 
would write it may follow. Mr. Rhoades thinks, and rightly 
thinks, that nothing ‘‘savours so much of Virgil as part of the 
Blank Verse of Milton and of Cowper,” and, he might have 
added, of Tennyson. And, asa matter of fact, Mr. Rhoades, 





* The Aneid of Vergil, Books I.-VI. Translated into English Verse by James 
Rhoades, London: Longmansand Co. 1:93. 
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who has already achieved a success in Virgilian translation, 
has repeated it, and more than repeated it,in his new venture. 

Nor have we anything but approval for Mr. Rhoades’s 
dictum that “lineal conformity is not a matter of the first 
importance, and that verbal closeness, or, at any rate, identity 
of meaning, is.” Whether, as he seems to think, this literal- 
ness is easier in unrhymed than in rhymed verse might be 
questioned. Patience and labour will conquer any difficulties, 
if a translator will use them without stint. The inappropriate- 
ness of the “jingling sounds of like endings” to the peculiar 
melody of Virgil is a more conclusive consideration. 

Without further preface we will give the reader some 
samples of Mr. Rhoades’s work. Taking the second book, we 
have an ample choice of felicities of expression :— 

“ Breviter Troiae supremum audire laborem.” 
“to hear 
Brief told Troy’s dying anguish.” 
“ qui se ignotum venientibus ultro Obtulerat.” - 


“had thrust 
A stranger’s wilful presence on their path.” 
“tacitae per amica silentia lunae.” 
«Through the kind stillness of the silent moon.” 
“stat ferri acies mucrone corusco 
Stricta, parata neci ” 
“A wall of steel-blade edges flashing bare, 
For death-blow dight.” 
« Attollentem iras et caerula colla tumentem,.” 
“‘as it rears 
Its wrath on high, and puffs a purple throat.” 
“ positis novus exuviis nitidusque iuventa 
Lubrica convolvit sublato pectore terga.” ; 
“Fresh from the shedding of his slough, with youth 
New burnished, rolls his slippery length to light.” 
On the other hand, there are some things which might, we 
venture to think, be improved. Laocoon, we read,— 
“ Comes rushing down the citadel's steep height, 
Thronged with a mighty crowd.” 

This reads as if the citadel were thronged, whereas the Latin 
clearly means that the newcomer had a great crowd with him. 
“ Magna comitante caterva 

Laocoon ardens summa decurrit ab arce.” 
The beginning of his speech, “ Alack! so mad, my masters!” 
is more Shakespearian than Miltonic, and so less appropriate. 
“One safety hath defeat—to hope for none.” 
is but a poor equivalent for “una salus victis nullam sperare 
salutem.” A door “ Posternwise left rearward of the palace,” 
would be hard to understand if we had not the Latin at hand. 
Two lines earlier we have the feeble ending to what should be 
a particularly vigorous line :— 
« And add new vigour to the vanquishéd.” 
Turning to the Sixth Book, we find many excellencies and 
some passages that admit of improvement. Here is a larger 
specimen :— 
“The goddess’ dues accomplished, they arrived 
The happy region and green pleasaunces 
Of the blest woodlands, the abode of joy. 
An ampler ether with purpureal light 
Clothes here the plain; another sun than ours, 
And other stars they know. Some ply their limbs 
Upon the grassy wrestling-ground, and strive 
In sport, and grapple on the tawny sand ; 
Some, footing, beat the dance, and chaunt the lay. 
Here too the Thracian priest, with trailing robe, 
Makes eloquent the seven divided notes 
To match their measures, and, with fingers now, 
And now with comb of ivory, strikes them.” 
But he scarcely rises to the occasion in :— 
“ Others the breathing brass shall softlier mould, 
I doubt not, draw the lineaments of life 
From marble, at the bar plead better, trace 
With rod the courses of the sky, or tell 
The rise of stars: remember, Roman, thou 
To rule the nations as their master: these 
Thine arts shall be, to engraft the law of peace, 
Forbear the conquered, and war down the proud.” 
“ Summa cacumina,” in 678, can hardly be “ mountain-tops.” 
The Virgilian Elysium did not include mountains. The 
“jugum” which A‘neas and his guide had to ascend was 
but the acclivity between two valleys. A little earlier in the 
book we .find the sonorous lines of the original, “ Quatuor 
hic invectus equi,” &c., inadequately rendered by :— 
“ Drawn by four horses, and with waving torch, 
Through the Greek tribes and ’mid the streets of Elis, 
Rode on in triumph and claimed the rank of gods, 
Madman! the clouds’ incomparable bolt 
With brass to mock and tramp of hooféd steeds !” 





Mr. Rhoades is a little too fond of accenting the final “ed,” 
and also of the superfluous syllable at the end of the line. 
We do not like “Guard Proserpine her uncle’s doors from 
stain,” for “Casta vicet patrui servet Proserpina limen.” There 
may be a suspicion of irony in the juxtaposition of “casta” 
and “ patrui,” and “ servare limen ” would seem to refer to the 
“domi mansit,” which is one of the three essentials of the 
ideal matron. We will conclude our extracts with a sample 
of Mr. Rhoades’s happier mood :— 
“If that accurséd life 

Must reach the harbour, and float safe to shore, 

If thus Jove’s doom require, here stand the goal, 

Yet by the sword of a brave race beset, 

Outcast from home, and from Iulus’ arms 

Torn, let him sue for succour, and behold 

His friends slain miserably, and when to terms 

Of wrongful peace he yields him, let him not 

His kingdom or the pleasant light enjoy, 

But in the bare mid-plain, before his hour 

Fall and unburied lie.” 

It is almost inevitable that in a notice of this kind censure 
should occupy a disproportionate amount of space. We have 
only to say most emphatically that Mr. Rhoades’s merits far 
outweigh his faults. 





A TURF-REFORMER.* 

THE morality of the Turf, though it is but little esteemed by 
judges whose opinion ought to carry weight, seems neverthe- 
less to be developing with quite astonishing rapidity. In the 
ethics of ordinary life, we are content to walk in much the 
same ways as were defined by Aristotle more than two 
thousand years ago; but to change the moral code of the 
racing world, a single generation will, it seems, suffice. Not 
long ago, an eminent authority more than hinted that Lord 
George Bentinck, were he alive now and conducting his 
operations on the principles which he was accustomed to 
follow forty odd years ago, would be warned off the race- 
courses which the Jockey Club controls; and yet here we have 
another authority, not less eminent, devoting one of his 
chapters to “Lord George as a Turf-Reformer.” Of course, 
there are “wheels within wheels.” One eminent authority 
owns himself to have been under great obligations to the dis- 
tinguished sportsman in question; the other had very good 
reasons for regarding him with hostility. But the fact of a very 
curious conflict, or should we say change, of opinion remains. 

It will be as well, however, to examine the grounds on which 
Mr. Kent founds his estimate of his patron’s character. It 
must be confessed that it is difficult to find enough to justify 
the phrase, “the greatest Turf-reformer ever known.” He 
banished defaulters, imposed heavy fines on the want of 
punctuality, insisted on jockeys being properly dressed, and 
improved other details of the racing programme. But as to 
any point of principle, we can find little or nothing. 
Some of the qualities which Mr. Kent selects for praise 
are, indeed, a little strange. However tired Lord George 
might be after a long day’s racing, he “was never too 
weary to make matches and bets.” And he always kept 
his own counsel. “How quiet Lord George Bentinck is 
when he has’a good thing,” was the observation of one who 
knew him well; but it is only in a limited sense that such 
prudence can be called a virtue. The truth seems to be that 
Lord George was very strongly determined that no one should 
get the better of him, and as he commonly ran good horses, 
it was to his interest that the races should be fair. And it is 
manifest that in the days when he flourished there were 
attempts more barefaced than would be tolerated now to make 
them unfair. Mr. Kent gives a graphic description of the 
manceuvres practised to defeat ‘ Mameluke,’ a horse which had 
won the Derby, and was likely to win the St. Leger. Horses 
were sent to the post for the express purpose of delaying the 
start, and trying the animal’s irritable temper. Several false 
starts were made, and when the flag finally fell, ‘Mameluke’s’ 
head was turned the wrong way, and ‘ Matilda,’ who actually 
won, though only by “a short half-length,” bad at least a hun- 
dred yards’ start. This was a sort of thing that Lord George 
would not endure. Indeed, he went actually to the length 
of acting himself as starter in a race in which he had a horse 
engaged. His own naif statement was that he wanted to give 
the animal a fair chance. A starter who had so much as a 








bs Racing Life of Lord George Cavendish Bentinck, M.P. By John Kent. Edited 
by the Hon. Francis Lawley. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and 
fons. 
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£5 note on a race, would nowadays have but a very short 
term of office. 

And what, it may be asked, were the practices on which 
a hostile critic has passed so stern a judgment? The most 
palpable was the habit of running horses under many names, 
This need not in itself be taken as a proof of underhand 
designs; but it is beyond doubt that Lord George followed 
it to an extent which could only have had the object, as it 
certainly had the effect, of deceiving the public. Other 
things were hinted, and more than hinted at. Lord 
George’s horses “ran in and out” in a way that bothered 
the public and would now be sharply condemned. If he 
wanted to win a race, and had the horse capable of doing it, 
he was not the man to allow anything to stand in its way; 
but that he did not always want the best horse to win, whether 
it was his own or any one else’s, is at least probable, and in 
that case his action was not always so transparently straight- 
forward. 

The fact is, that Lord George’s pecuniary interest in the 
Turf was enormously large; and a real Turf-reformer ought to 
stand entirely above the thought of money. There are such 
racing-men, and there have been such in times past. Admiral 
Rous once said that he had known but two men who raced 
from pure disinterested love of sport,—the fourth Duke of 
Portland and the fifth Earl of Glasgow. Lord Falmouth was 
another such in later days. But such magnates, who must of 
necessity be rich, will not care to take up the réle of Turf- 
reformer. And, indeed, it is a hopeless task. By common 
consent, racing without betting is naught; and while betting 
continues, there will always be dishonesty and sharp practice, 
which is only kept on the right side of the line by a strictly 
conventional morality. An owner who withdraws from a race 
a horse which would be a probable winner, because it suits his 
pecuniary interest so to withdraw it, is acting strictly within 
his rights, but the rights are not such as the ordinary code of 
morals would sanction. 

The volume, though it contains much that an outsider 
finds tedious and even unintelligible, gives a vigorous picture 
of a striking personality. If Lord George had left the Turf, 
not to lead a hopeless Opposition, but to take office under 
Government, he might have made his mark in politics. We 
seem to see in him the characteristics of a great adminis- 
trator. A more determined, clear-headed, prompt man of 
action never was, and it is impossible not to regret that he 
did not find some worthier sphere. 
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The Child Countess. By Mrs. William Maude. (R. Washbourne.) 
—This story is meant to commend the cause of the so-called 
Catholic martyrs of the days of the early Stuarts to the 
favourable consideration of English readers. No one can blame 
the attempt. There are stories enough on the other side. And it 
is quite possible that some of the heroes and heroines of Pro- 
testant romances have as questionable a title to the name of 
martyr as those who suffered for their belief that the Pope could 
absolve the subjects of heretical Princes from their allegiance, — 
for this was really the root of the matter. 

Gothic Architecture. By Edward Corroyer. Edited by W. 
Armstrong. (Seeley and Co.)—This is an excellent sketch of 
the rise and progress of “Gothic” architecture—an arbitrary 
misnomer, as the writer points out—in all its manifestations, 
from the church to the barn. Mr. Corroyer claims every fresh 
development, including the Angel Chair at Lincoln, as a product 
of French genius. He might as well claim the invention of gun- 
powder or the electric telegraph. But it is a valuable sketch, 
well illustrated. 


Cab and Caboose. By Kirk Munroe. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)— 
This “ Story of a Railroad Boy” makes an exciting narrative. It 
is to be presumed that all railway journeys in the States are not so 
eventful as those which successively tried the nerve, temper, and 
principles of Rodman Ray Blake. This, however, is a departure 
from strict accuracy which will be excused in consideration of the 
vivid impression left by the whole. Probably most readers under- 
rate, if they appreciate at all, the trial which railway-work makes 
of those who are engaged in it. This book, written in a plain, 
sensible style, without sensationalism or exaggeration, will pro- 
bably help to enlighten them. 


Green’s Short History. Illustrated. By Mrs. J. A. Green and 





volume of her illustrated edition of her husband’s book keeps up 
the high character of the first. It is a marvel of well-selected and 
well-executed illustrations in line and colour. One picture alone, 
that of Richard II. and his patron saints, in gold and colours, is 
worth the price of the volume, which is only 12s. There is only 
one illustration which is below par, and that is one of the west 
front of York Minster,—a difficult subject indeed, but very badly 
executed. It is curious to note how, as we begin to leave the 
Middle Ages behind, the pictures of saints give place to the por- 
traits of statesmen, and domestic scenes replace ecclesiastical 
functions. We rather wonder, by-the-way, that Richard II.’s 
portrait in Westminster Abbey does not appear. 


Characters and Characteristics of William Law, Nonjuror and 
Mystic. Selected and arranged, with an Introduction, by Alexander 
Whyte, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—William Law was born 
about twenty years after the death of Jeremy Taylor, and like 
Taylor, he devoted all his energies as an author to the discussion 
of religious and controversial questions. If the “ Holy Living and 
Holy Dying” was the most influential work on the practical duties 
of the Christian life published in the seventeenth century, Law’s 
“Serious Call” probably exercised an equal power in the 
eighteenth. Happily, the book was written before the author, 
to quote Dr. Whyte’s words, “had been taken possession of by 
Jacob Behmen,” the German shoemaker, whose mysticism made 
a deep impression on Law’s powerful intellect in his later years. 
How strong that intellect was, has been admitted by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, who, in his comments on “'The Case of Reason,” which 
is a reply to Tindal’s attack on Christianity, expresses his 
surprise that “such a master of English and of reasoning 
should have sunk into such oblivion.” Controversies, however 
forcible, have seldom any permanent vitality, but Law’s practical 
works ought not to be forgotten, and it may be hoped that Dr. 
Whyte’s admirable selection from his copious writings will be at 
least the means of drawing renewed attention to the volume 
which was once, and ought still to be, the most popular. ‘“ Mr. 
Law’s masterpiece,” Gibbon wrote, “is a powerful book. ..... 
Many of his portraits are not unworthy the pen of La Bruyére ;” 
and Dr. Johnson relates how, when a young man at Oxford, he 
took up “ The Serious Call,” expecting to find it a dull book, and 
perhaps to laugh at it, “but I found Law quite an overmatch 
for me, and this was the first occasion of my thinking in earnest 
of religion.” Law’s influence on John Wesley in his early days 
was also profound, and his writings, as Southey observes, “‘com- 
pleted what Jeremy Taylor and the treatise De Imitatione Christi 
had begun.” Mr. Gosse, by-the-way, in his “ History of Eighteenth 
Century Literature,” has fallen into two or three errors about 
Law. Upon one page he styles him a High-Churchman and on 
another a Dissenter, whereas, as Mr. Stephen truly says, “he was 
a High-Churchman to the end of his life ;’ and he observes that 
he wrote his “remarkable Evangelical treatise” for the use of 
certain pious ladies clustered round him in King’s Cliff. “The 
Serious Call,” however, was published in 1729, when Law was 
living at Putney in the Gibbon family as tutor to the historian’s 
father, and it was not until 1736 that he returned to his birth- 
place. The ‘pious ladies” mentioned by Mr. Gosse did not 
form a part of his household until 1744. Moreover, what founda- 
tion is there for the statement that William Law’s name “ was 
first rescued from obscurity by the pious care of Gibbon”? “The 
Serious Call” was published years prior to Gibbon’s birth, and 
before the youth was seventeen years old, six editions of the book 
had appeared. Moreover, the “ Memoirs,” in which Gibbon praises 
the book, appeared in 1799, five years after the historian’s death, 
and in the seventy years which divided the two works, Law’s 
famous volume had become widely popular. 


Of the reprints in a cheaper form of “The Golden Treasury 
Series,” the selection of Scottish Sony, compiled and arranged by 
Mary Carlyle Aitken, is among the most attractive. We reviewed 
the volume on its first publication, nineteen years ago, and it will 
suffice to say now that this very admirable anthology of Scotland’s 
choicest lyrics has not been, and is not likely to be, superseded. 

Renunciations. By Frederick Wedmore. (Elkin Mathews and 
John Lane.)—The author is right in saying that these “ short 
imaginative pieces ” can hardly be called stories. Nothing could 
well be slighter so far as plot is concerned, and :f there be art in 
the tiny volume, it must be looked for in expression. That Mr. 
Wedmore values these compositions with more than the common 
regard of authors for their children, may be judged from the fact 
that at the end of each piece the period during which it was being 
produced is recorded, and the places in which it was written. 
One of the love-sketches, we are told, was commenced in February, 
1888, and received its final strokes in August, 1890; a second was 
conceived at Tours in March, 1889, and was brought to maturity 
at Kirby Moorside in September, 1892; and the third, begun at 


Miss N. Norgate. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mrs. Green’s second | Whitby in 1884, was finished in London in November, 1892. 
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Possibly the future historian of English literature may be grate- 
ful to Mr. Wedmore for this record. The most fragile articles 
have been often known to last the longest, and if we are unable 
to detect more vitality in this piece of fancy-work than is to be 
found in the many brilliant little fictions that give an hour of 
pleasure to the readers of magazines, the fault may be due to our 
incapacity for appreciating the delicate craft of the workman. 
That he has spared no labour is evident, and in these days of 
hasty composition this is a rare merit. ‘A Chemist in the 
Suburbs ” appeared originally in the Fortnightly Review. It isa 
story skilfully and prettily told of a love-passion between a man 
who has the misfortune to keep a shop, and a beautiful girl 
living in Manchester Square. There is genuine love on both sides, 
and the young lady is sufliciently unconventional to spend an 
evening with her lover in his parlour over the shop, and to part 
with a kiss. ‘‘Isuppose Ishall come back many times,” she said, 
“Dick! I feel like it;” but she came no more, not because her 
love was weak, but because the obstacles of class were too strong 
for her to overcome. In the second tale, “ A Confidence at the 
Savile,” the author has expended his laborious workmanship on 
a worthless subject, for it describes how a “ minor poet” in love, 
finds all his passion evaporate on discovering the lady who had 
bewitched him, asleep with her mouth open. The third and final 
piece describes the friendship of an artist, cursed with a wife who is 
a dipsomaniac, for a young actress possessing many charms and 
virtues. Must they only be friends, and cannot there be a closer 
anion ? is the question which he asks himself as they walk along 
the sea-shore at Whitby ; and while they walk in careless security, 
the tide coming in with unexpected swiftness, shows them in the 
near presence of death how dear they are to each other. The 
moral difficulty of the position is solved by “the drench, the 
darkness, the thunder of the seas.” 

Infeliz: a Society Story. By Lady Duntze. (Ward and Downey.) 
—Tacitus, when contrasting German simplicity of life with Roman 
manners, says of his own fashionable contemporaries, “ corrum- 
pere et corrumpi seculum vocant.” This may be translated with 
no great departure from the original, by “'They seduce, and are 
seduced,—and they <all it society.” We donot know whether Lady 
Duntze has ever read Tacitus, but this is quite her idea of a 
“Society Story.” Her heroine kills herself as the only way of 
avoiding adultery. This, after all, is a doubtful way of keeping 
the Commandments. 

Betterment. By Arthur A. Baumann, B.A. (E. Arnold.)—Mr. 
Baumann examines the American practice described by the term 
“‘betterment,” speaking of it as the creation of the State legisla- 
tures,—bodies, by-the-way, which are responsible for many strange 
things ; and discusses the policy of the County Council in adopting 
it. He has some very hard things to say about it; and, indeed, it 
is sufficiently clear that the practice may give rise to quite un- 
bearable oppression and corruption. 

Health-Gossips for Women. By G. A. Hawkins-Ambler. (Edward 
Howell, Liverpool.)—A book, this, of sensible advice to mothers, 
to all who have the education of girls in their charge, and to 
women generally. The truth that what suits one sex may not, 
and probably does not, suit the other, seems obvious enough; but 
yet it wants a good deal of enforcing. Mrs. Hawkins- Ambler has 
something valuable to say, and says it discreetly. 


In the Sunshine of Her Youth. By Beatrice Whitby. 3 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—The motive of this story is old enough, 
but the treatment is fresh and novel. A spendthrift father, a girl 
who finds herself compelled to be a sacrifice for the benefit of her 
family, and an elderly suitor who is not nearly so liberal when he 
becomes a husband, are familiar characters. Still, this is a 
readable story, and it has portions of very considerable merit- 
The picture of the widow’s apathetic desolation is as vivid as it is 
true to Nature. The student, and the girl who alternately hates 
and loves him, are a vigorous and characteristic pair of lovers. 
There is, we cannot but think, an unnecessary tragedy in the 
death of the sister. But novelists seldom allow us to rise up 
wholly pleased from the banquet with which they provide us. 

Studies of a Socialist Parson. By W.H. Abrahams, M.A. (W. 
Andrews.)—We cannot help thinking that some of Mr. Abrahams’ 
judgments are somewhat crude. The seva indignatio carries him 
away; commonly justified in itself, it sometimes leads him into 
injustice. Perhaps the worst instance is this cynical explanation 
of two important acts of legislation: “The Capitalist Whigs, to 
revenge themselves for long exclusion from power, repealed the 
Corn-Laws. The landlords, in retaliation, not because they loved 
the poor, supported Lord Shaftesbury’s Factory Acts.” At least 
he might have ascertained the facts. It was Sir Robert Peel, not 
“the Capitalist Whigs,” who actually repealed the Corn Laws. 
And the most important Factory Act, 7 Vict., c. 15, was passed 
June 6th, 1844, before that repeal. It is always a pity to attribute 
mean motives, but to do it in this fashion is a very bad blunder 





indeed. This is not, however, inconsistent with the fact that Mr. 
Abrahams has much that is valuable to say, and says it well. 

Three volumes of a reprint of The Works of the Reverend William 
Law (privately printed by G. Moreton, Setley, Brockenhurst) are 
before us. The whole, which is reproduced from the edition of 
1762, is to be contained in nine. Mr. Moreton falls foul of Canon 
Overton—rather unnecessarily, we think—as, for instance, when 
he censures the phrase, a “grand specimen of Humanity,” and 
suggests ‘‘example,” a word which would have been ambiguous. 
Vol. I. contains “Three Letters to the Bishop of Bangor ;” 
Vol. II., “Remarks on ‘The Fable of the Bees,’” “The Case of 
Reason; or, Natural Religion,” “The Absolute Unlawfulness of 
Stage Entertainments Demonstrated;” Vol. III., “A Practical 
Treatise upon Christian Perfection.” 

How Nature Cures. By Emmet Densmore, M.D. (Swan Son- 
nenschein and Co.)—Dr. Densmore, if his advice is listened to by 
mankind, will complete the ruin of the unfortunate farmer. He 
advises the discontinuance of all cereal food. ‘“ Bread is the staff 
of death,” as he epigrammatically puts it. Flesh, fish, milk, and 
fruits, especially figs, bananas, and nuts, are to be man’s diet; 
tea, coffee, cocoa, wine, and beer are all more or less poisonous; 
alcohol and tobacco are, of course, condemned. If one could only 
buy up all the figs, bananas, and nuts in the world, and then con- 
vert the whole human race to Dr. Densmore’s theory, what a 
fortune would be the result! Does he seriously believe that nuts 
and figs enough could be grown for, say London? Fruits, asa 
rule, are a most precarious crop, while the cereals are happily the 
most hardy. Famines of inconceivable severity would be the 
result if our theorist had his way and all the cereals of the world 
disappeared. 

The City-State of the Greeks and Romans. By W. Warde Fowler, 
M.A. (Macmillan.)—To the Greeks always, and to the Romans, 
till circumstances made it impossible, the “ city ” was the “ State.’’ 
The modern State, such as England, with its millions of in- 
habitants, its colonies and dependencies, would have seemed an 
entity quite outside their political experience, and indeed hope- 
lessly unmanageable. Even the city, according to Aristotle, must 
be of moderate size, such as in this country would put it in the 
third or fourth rank. On the “ city-state,” then, as thus con- 
ceived, Mr. Warde Fowler gives us a very valuable discussion, 
originally delivered in the shape of lectures at Oxford. The book 
is an excellent specimen of the way in which ancient history is 
philosophically treated there for the final school of Lttere 
Humaniores. 

The Classical Translation Library. By T. S. Peppin. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—This is a series of translations of “ set” books 
in Latin and Greek (three volumes are before us,—viz., Livy, 
xxvii., Homer’s Odyssey, ix., and Virgil’s Hneid, i.). They are 
adapted to the convenience, if not the benefit of candidates, for 
the classical text is on one page and the English version on the 
other. The version is not of commanding merit. Lonsdale and 
Lee for Virgil, and Butcher and Lang for Homer, will certainly be 
preferable; and for Livy, Baker will, to say the least, be just as 
good. 

Portry.—Songs of Sunrise Lands. By Clinton Scollard. (Hough- 
ton and Mifflin, Boston and New York.)—These verses are above 
the average of minor verse, and might have been higher still, if the 
judgment of the writer had been more exacting in correction, or 
his industry greater. The ballad of ‘“‘'The Mosque of the Sultan 
Hassan,” for mstance, is spirited; but why in the refrain, “ He 
was just asaruler and man”? His justice as a ruler is all that 
we are concerned with. “ Easter Eve at Kerak Moab,” again, isa 
story well told; but there are weak things in it which it is strange 
that the writer should not have seen, or seeing, not have corrected. 
The narrator tells of the death of his friend, whom he has accom- 
panied to be best-man at his wedding. It jars upon us, therefore, 
when we read :— 


‘Then, while he told me his fond tale of love 
Over again for quite the hundredth time.” 
A hero ought not to be a bore, and the line certainly suggests it. 
But there are some fine pictures of Eastern life and scenery. 
The work, as a whole, has a certain freshness and vigour about it. 
The following is a fair specimen of Mr. Scollard’s verse, when he 
is in his happier mood :— 
“Tw GILEAD, 

This is the land of Gilead, but where is the fabled balm, 

Unless it lie in the placid sky, in the sapphire leagues of calm? 

Here grows no balsam-be«ring bough, no fruitage-yielding palm. 

The dark-browed sons of the desert, they tend the flocks that feed 

On the hillside slopes where the myrtle gleams, and the mustard wings 

its seed, 
And they pluck the reed by the Jabbok’s marge, and pipe while the waters 
speed. 

In spring is the oleander fair with a faint pink flush of bloom ; 

The jackal makes his home with kings in the deepest rock-cut tomb, 

And the fierce hyena’s cry is weird in the midnight’s purp!e gloom. 

And thou, O Ramoth-Gilead, how lies thy splendor low! 


Though still does Jedur's fountain gush in never-failing flow, 
And parl through sweet pomezranate-howers and olive groves below, 
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Within thy wal!s, O Jerash, still stands thy mighty gate 
That oft saw Roman legions pass in gilded pomp of state 
Now they are gone, and gone thy power, yet thou in death art great. 


Look down, look down from Gilead! There Jordan winds its way, 
And silvery bright the Dead Sea sleeps beneath the tropic day ; 
Look up, look up, where Nebo stands, a bulwark vast and gray ! 


Yet who would bide in Gilead, though cloudless be her skies, 

Though stair on stair through crystal air her massive mountains rise P 

Beneath the glorious western star our blesséd Gilead lies !’ 
— Achilles in Scyros, by Robert Bridges (Bell and Sons) is a new 
edition. Mr. Bridges’ work is genuinely classical. Few writers 
of this century have caught so completely the tone of Greek 
verse.——Song and Sentiment, by James Cotton (Simpkin and 
Marshall), is a volume of verse written, we may conjecture, with 
a fatal ease. As we turn over its pages, we find the strange phrase 
“ self-hindered slumber booned by night.” Did Mr. Cotton stop 
to ask himself what he meant by it? “Starry Similitudes,” 
again, is a poem with a certain originality about it, though 
it is in the way of conceits rather than of genuine imagina- 
tion. But what a feeble line is this :— 

“Mid luminaries of the foremost rank!’’ 

Mr. Cotton wants much self-discipline before he can hope to excel. 
— Carmela ; or, the Plague of Naples (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), 
is a tragedy in which the style is scarcely equal to the subject. 
The colloquialisms which the heroine sometimes uses are inad- 
missible in this kind of poem. They are not always out of place 
even in a tragedy; but less serious matter is always put into 
prose. There is something in the plot; but it would have done 
better as a narrative-poem. Plays are, for the most part, very 
hard reading.——A Garden, and other Poems. By Richard Francis 
Towndrow. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—There are some very creditable 
verses here, especially among the sonnets, where the difficulty of 
the form has probably roused the writer to put forth his best 
strength. The following shows, we think, some mastery of ex- 
pression, though there is nothing uncommon in the thought :— 


“ MUTABILITY,. 
A sky cloud-flecked at sunset, every flake 
Blushing to softest red from feather-white 
In sweet gradation, just a parting sight 
Of rosy islands in a sapphire lake : 
Child-voices full of mirth for Summer’s sake, 
Who gives the merry hay-fields and the light 
Of longest ev’nings: slowly comes the night 
To days and hearts that gladly brightness take. 
The eye was satistied with colour ; sound 
of living music came the ear to fill, 
And, while delight did wholly wrap me round, 
I knew no sense of any loss nor ill, 
But deemed myself possessing, till I found 
The sky was grey and those child-voices still.’’ 
—wWe have also received An Idyll of the Sun, and other Poems, 
by Orrin Cedesman Stevens (Griffith, Axtell, and Cady Company, 


Holyoake, Mass.) 


Booxs Recetvep.—Electrical Papers. By Oliver Heaviside. 2 
vols. (Macmillan.)——Absolute Measurements in Electricity and 
Magnetism. By A. Gray. (Macmillan.) Textbook of Physics. 
By George F. Barker. (Same publisher.)——The Elements of 
Graphic Statics. By L. M. Hoskins. (Same publisher.) ——-The 
Mechanics of Architecture. By E. Wyndham Tarn. (Crosby Lock- 
woodand Son.) ——-The Cabinet-Maker. Edited by the Editor of “ The 
Industrial Self-Instructor.” (Ward, Lock, and Co.) ——The Germ- 
Plasm: a Theory of Heredity. By August Weismann. Translated 
by W. Newton Parker, Ph.D. and Harriet Rénnfeldt, B.Sc. 
(Walter Scott.)——A Grammar of the Dialect of Windhill in 
Yorkshire. By Joseph Wright, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.) Northumberland Words: a Glossary. By R. Oliver 
Hislop. Vol I. (Same _ publishers.)——Hindustani Idioms, 
&e. By Colonel A N. Phillips. (Same publishers.) —— 
The Kelt, or Gael. By T. de Courcy Atkins. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
Experimental Evolution. By Henry de Varigny, D.Sc. 
(Macmillan.)——-Wales and Its Language. By J. E. Southall. 
(J. E. Southall, Newport, Mon.)——Theory and Practice of Hand- 
writing. By John Jackson. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 
Leprosy and Vaccination. By William Tebb. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.) Railways: a Manual of Railway Law. By F. 
M. Preston. (A. and C, Black.)——Manual of the Law Specially 
Affecting Catholics. By W.S. Lilly, M.A., and John E. P. Wallis, 
M.A. (Clowes and Sons.)——Poems of Wilham Wordsworth. 
« Aldine Edition.” Edited by Professor Dowden. (Bell and Sons.) 
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John Drummond Fraser: a Story of Jesuit Intrigue, cr ‘Bv0 (Cassel & Co. ) 50 
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Marsh (F. E.), Flashes from the Lighthouses of Faith, | cr 8vo ...(Partridge) 2/6 
Marshall (A. M.), Vertebrate Embryology, &vo ... (Smith & +c 21/0 
Maycock (W. P.), Electric Lighting, Part II., cr8v0 ws . (Whittaker) 2/6 
Max Miller (F.), a or Ps chological Religion, cr  Bv0.. .(Longmans) 10) 6 








Morris (M. O’C.), Memini; or, a Mingled Yarn, cr 8V0 ...........4- ye 10/6 
Norman (P.), London Signs, Vol. I1., 8V0.......06 .s..scsesensceseeeeeceeees (E. Stock) 6/0 
Parker (W. K.), A Biographical Sketch by his Sons, or 8y0_ (Macmillan) 4/0 
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Simpson (W. 8.), St. Paul’s Cathedral Library, 8vo ............ seeseeee-( Be Stock) 20/0 
Simpson (W. J. S.), Pater Noster, cr 8v0 ........... * (J. Masters) 3/6 
Speaking Picture-Book, 40.............ccc00 csscecee cesses seeseseneseneee ..(Grevel) 15/0 
Stamer (F. C.), Homely Sermons for Working Days, cr 8vo. ""(Bazguley) 3/6. 
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Woodgate (W. B.), Modern Layman’s Faith, 8ro .. 


LIBERTY & CO. 
CRETONNES 


"(Chapman & Hall) 14/0 








Messrs. LIBERTY’S Spring Stock of 
CRETONWNES embraces New and Ex- 
clusive Registered Designs i in EasTERN, OLD 
ENGLIsH, and ‘* Linerty”’ Colourings, and 


FOR 7. exceptional facilities for the agen 
ti) esigns and Colour-harmonies suitable 

eae mo ie Gs. & for the Decoration of Artistic Homes. 
Cc . Prices from 9d. per yard (32 inches. 
DRAPERIES. | wide) to 7s. 6d. per yard (50 inches wide). 


New Pattern-Books post-free. New Pattern-Books pust-free. 
LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


O S$ L E R 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office-MATLOOK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 








HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY '’S. 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be 
taken when the first pair of spectacles i is required, as, 
unless the spectacles adopted in the first instance are 
exactly “ae to the eyes, mischief is ~~ done which 
not afterwards be remedied. 
BROWN ING's SYSTEM of SUITING the SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-. 
oculists have failed. 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic. 
Optician, and Author of ‘Our Eyes” (now in its 
Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, 
free of charge, at 63 Strand, London, W. C.,. respect- 
ing spectacles for all forms ‘of defective vision, An 
appointment in writing is desirable in the case of 
those coming from a distance. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, EC. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1891 £373,700,000. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,600,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,600,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,600,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Estp. 1835, 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES on VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0. 


FIRST 


SPECTACLES. 
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INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 

E. DENT and CO. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 

mixtures of these. (—The Lancet. 
«THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and 

Children, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTSY, CH#APSIDE, E.C. ; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


| habs 
SUMMER TERM WILL COMMENCE, 
FRIDAY, MAY 514. 


EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(available from September next) 
WILL BE HELD IN JULY. 


TRADE-MARK. 





S ¢ H O Oh, 








L E Y 8 


AN 





Particulars can be obtained now from the HEAD-MASTER. 





DUBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 


ANCING COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM will BEGIN 
Rev. H. W. M‘RENZIEL Mk, Head-Master. 


LONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, and 
F ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. A Scholarship, value £30, and Two Meckay 
Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered annually. ufferin Jubilee Scholarship, 
value £25, for four years, offered in September.—Appiy to SECRETARY, 
30 Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 30th, 3lst, and JUNE 

1st. Eleven Scholarships at least of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum 

wil) be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


ADLEY COLLEGE—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1893.—T wo of £80, one of £50, and one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS 

JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres, be sce 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
G§erman,—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 




















HE COLONIAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


yeteas COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SOHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Herap-Master—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 


FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. TERM BEGINS MAY 2nd. About Twenty Scholarships on April 6th, 
7th, and 8th ; names to be sent in before March 28th. 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. H. A. 
DALTON, M.A.—An ELEOTION will be made on JUNE 24, 1893, to FIVE 
SUHOLARSHIPS—two of £45, two of £25, one cf £20, Oandi’ates must be 
between 12 and 15 years of age. Examination in London. School fees (board 
and tuition), £56 per annunm.—For particulars and copies of 1892 papers (price 
6d.), apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
and ROYAL NAVY, FRETHERNE HOUSE, 29 YORK PLACE, W. 

Mr Blair and Mr. Gordon Shackle have REMOVED with their Boarders to ST. 

GEORGE’S, ASCOT. The SUMMER TERY will BEGIN on MONDAY, May Ist. 

Fretherne House School will be continued on the same lines under the manage- 

ment and control of Mr. E. E. Bull, M.A., who has been Mr. Blair’s Senior 

Master in charge of the Scholarship Class for more than four years. The 
SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, April 20th. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 








| eee AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
OIRENOCESTER, 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Sige and magne Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

‘or Pros us, with parti i i 
Scholarships, Diplomas, 'bo., apply to the PRINOPTAL, ne eraction 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 23rd. 


Ro INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
y COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
En; eer for em loyment in a India, or the Colonies. About 45 Students 

ill be admit in September, 1893. For Competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Twelve Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SEORE- 
TARY, at the College, 


HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1893.—A COURSE of SIX 
LECTURES on “ The BASES of RELIGIOUS BELIEF ” will be delivered 
by the Rev. C B. UPTON, B.A, B.Sc, Lecturer on Philosophy in Manchester 
New College, Oxford, at the PORTMAN ROOMS, Baker Street, on the following 
days, viz. :—Tuesday, 25th, and Thursday, 27th, April; and Tuesday, 2nd, 
Thursday, 4th, Tuesday, 9th, and Thursday, llth, May, at 5 p.m. Admission to 
the Course of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. Persons desirous of 
attending the Lectures are requested to send their names and addresses to 
Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
not later than April 22nd, and as soon as possible after that date tickets will be 
issued to as many persons as the Hall will accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by Mr. Upton at 90 
HIGH STREET, OXFORD, on each of the following days, o. peat ar nol 24th, 
and Wednesday, 26tb, April; and Monday, Ist, Wednesday, Srd, Monday, 8th, 
and Wednesday, lvth, May, at 5 p.m. Admission to the Oxford Course will be 
free, without ticket. PERCY LAWFORD, 

Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees, 


¢ 9 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COUPER, F.C. P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical laboratory 
work ; Drawing, Class-singing, and Harmony ; Needlework, and Physical Exer- 
cises, The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. SCHOOL 
HOURS, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of fees, 
Four to Six Guineas a term, according to age.—For Boarding- House arrange- 
ments, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. Prospectnses, &c., can be obtained 
from the SECRETARY.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 2nd.—Entrance 
Examination at the School House on Monday, May Ist, at 10a.m.—A private 
omnibus for conveyance of Moseley pupils runs daily. 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE ard SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guir eas a year, according to age. Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire.— 
The SUMMER TERM will begin on TUESDAY, May 2nd. 




















T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR.—PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
\ PREPARATION for ARMY, UN{VERSITIES, &. Two Scholarships, 
£21 each; two Exhibitions, £15 each. Exam., April 25. Inclusive fees for 
boarders, 22 guineas per term.—Apply to the SEORETARY. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and LI ERATURE, CC MPOSI- 

TION, ani ELOCUTION. Miss LOUISA DREWRY will have time next 

term, for a few wore LECTURE COURSES; £chool-classes, and private pupils. 
—l43 King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 

ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up Vacant Scholarships and Exhititi ns will BEGIN on TUESDAY, 

Jaly 11th.—For details apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Deans Yard, Westminster. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 











err HIGH 
Presirent—LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vice-PRFSIDENT —The Ven. the ARC HDEACON of MANCHESTER. 
Hrap-Mistress— Miss BURNS. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, May 5th. 
Application for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the School; or to 
the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
Boarding- House : Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Koad, Clifton, Bri tol. 


Gatco rer GG HE PP ANY: 


MEDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS. 

These Scholarships, three in number, each of the value of £250, and open only 
to British subjects, have been instituted by the Company as an encourazement 
to the making of exact researches into the causes and prevention of important 
diseases, The Company appoint annually. At the next election two of the pre- 
rent scholars, should they renew their applications, will he entitled to a 
preference. 

Applications may be made at any time before the end of April, by letter 
addressed to the CLERK of the Company, Grocers’ Hall, Princes Street, E.C., 
from whom particulars may be obtained. April, 1893. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
J PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 f 








‘or Scholarships and Entrapce 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. R. 

ARNOLD EDGELL, M.A.—Preparation for the Universities, Professions, 

and Services. Scholarships, in value from £20 to £40, to be competed for in 

July. NEXT TERM COMMENCES APRIL 29th. Fees moderate.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 
begins on THURSDAY, May 4th. OPKN SCHOLARSHIPS. A number, 
varying from £60 to £20, will be open for competition in July to Boys between 
lland 15. These sums are deducted from the annual school fees ‘(£105).—For 
prospectuses, and particulars of Open Scholarships, apply to HEAD-MASTER. 

















will BEGIN on THURSDAY, May 4th.—Applications for Prospectus to 
Miss HELEN G. BAYNES (late Scholar of Somerville Hall, Oxford). Reference 
kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace ; Professor Ruskin, Brantwood, 
Coniston; Sir Spencer Wells, Bart., Golders Hill, N.W. 


HISLEHURST COMMON.—BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES from 7 to 14 years of age. Good dor- 
mitories; great attention to health and comfort, as well as education, NEXT 
TERM BEGINS MAY 3rd. Terms and testimonials on application.—Miss ROSE 
— University Higher Local Certificate), 4 Summerhill Villas, Chisle- 
urst, Kent, 








[ yee for GIRLS attending the HASTINGS and ST. 

LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. Good house on the hill, close to the 
College; South aspect. Address—Miss ALLBUTT, Tummerleigh, Cumberland 
Gardens, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


DUCATIONAL HOME in connection with HIGH 

SCHOUL.—Superintendence of home studies, outdoor games ; dry, healthy 

neighbourhood. Reference to Head-Mistress and parents of pupils.—Apply, 
Miss E. M. SLAUGHTER, Bridge House, Sutton, Surcey. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 


COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and NINELEENTH EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, 1s, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





LAST TWO WEEKS. 


HE GRAFTON GALLERIES, GRAFTON STREET, 

BOND STREET, W.—The FIRST EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and 

SCULPTURE, by living British and Foreign Artists. NOW OPEN to the 
Public.—Admission ls. 10 to 6. 


ENSTONE COLLEGE.—There will be an EXAMINA- 

TION on APRIL 19th for EXHIBITIONS, reducing the school dues to 

£25 14s, a year. Candidates must be under 15 years of age.—For further infor- 

mation apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or to the SECRETARY, Denstone College, 
Staffordshire. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


URNISHED APARTMENTS—FLORENCE.—A Lady 
highly recommends a Suite (dining, drawing, and two bed rooms), with 
Pension, s’x francs a day each person. View of Fiesole; Italian landlady, accus- 
tomed to Enzlish ways.—Apply, by letter, to Mrs. H. B., 10 Phillimore Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 
O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr. G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Unrivalled Se:1-Frontage and Open Surroundings. Hight lawn-tennis courts ; 
large swimming-bath ; 250 rooms.—TARIFF of MANAGER. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 


























TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seas»ns are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, 8.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 














NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





A NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
No. 1 will be published TUESDAY, APRIL 25th, 


: tae PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


‘ ion PALL MALL MAGAZINE. PRICE 
ONE SHILLING. 


: ho PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS OF NO. I. 


Frontispiece, ‘‘ L’ENFANCE DE L’AMOUR,” Engraved by R. Taylor. 

ASTROPHEL: a Poer. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

HI3 SERENE HIGHNESS. By Miss Rhoda Broughton. Illustrated by C 
Praetorius and S, Nation. 4 

A PASTORAL. By Norman Gale. 

MADAME RECAMIER’S SECRET. By William Waldorf Astor. With 
Illustrations. 

A SON of SATAN. By Alexander Lennox. Illustrated by 8, Nation, 

SOCIETY AGAIN. By the Countess of Cork and Orrery. 

CUPID TOOK ANOTHER DART. Part I. By Mrs. Parr, Illustrated by T, 


Hack. 
The BLACK ART. Part I. By James Mew. With I'lustrations. 
BELLA GOODALL. By W. L. Courtenay. With Illustrations. 
To ROSAMUND REBORN. By Theodore Watts, Fall-Page Illustration by 
Miss Vera Christie. 
The APOTHEOSIS of JONAS CHUZZLEWIT. By J. Ashby-Sterry. 
A TEST of AFFECTION. By Arnold White, Illustrated by Shaw Crompton. 
The CLOUD in the PAMIRS. (With Maps.) By Stephen Wheeler. 
A CASE of CONSCIENCE. By Miss Barlow, LIustrated by Mrs. Kennedy, 
VEXED QUESTIONS :— 
HOME-RULE IN A NUTSHELL. By Justin M‘Carthy, M.P. 
HOME-RULE FROM 4N InisH Unionist Point or View. By Dunbar 
Planket Barton, Q.C., M.P. 
SHoutp MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT BE Parp? 
‘“*Yes.’’ By R. Wallace, M.P. 
*"No.” By the Right Hon. Arthur Forwood, M.P. 
**No.’ By Sir George Baden-Powell, K.0.M.G., M.P. 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By I. Zangwill. 


i tees PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
= PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
oat PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Will contain contributions from ali 
the most popular Authors of the day. 

Illustrations by leading Artists and En- 
gravers will be made a prominent feature. 

The highest standard of literary and 
artistic excellence will be aimed at. Will 
be conducted on strictly non-political 
lines and champion the views of no 
particular party. 


Considerable space will be devoted to the publication of fiction in the form of 
short stories, to be completed in each number, and serial tales by well-known 
writers, 

In the development of Art reprod uction in its most refined and perfect aspects 
the conductors of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE will make special efforts to 
obtain a position for it second to none. 

A NOVEL PRIZE COMPETITION. See No. I. of the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE, 

Copies will be on sale at all Booksellers’, Newsagents’, and Railway Book- 
stalls in Great Britain and Ireland on Tuesday next. 


Editorial Offices: 18 Charing Cross Road, W. 
Publishing Office: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, 
Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London. ' 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





—_>——__ 
OuTsIpE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
DRBO:.cinvassessssscsveseseicgssersocse MLOAO 0) AEROW OOMUMGN sccccocsccerssnsces “SO O 
Half-Page ..... . 5 5 O}| Half-Column 6 a © 
Quarter-Page ........ Asuiaoeauene « 212 6 | Quarter-Column ..........000008 O17 6 
ComPanirEs, 

Outside Page .......ccccccecceeee £14 14 O] Inside Page ........ccccccererrereee £12 12 0 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net, 


Terms of Subscription, 
—~>———_ 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... pom me ove cee see: SG ciccps OO Sickccee 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
ORMOR Os nce, ces, AO BORD Se eS 














JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

y WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
—,. on @ plication to DUNVILLE and OO., 








London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 
London, W.0, 





“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected.” 
—London Medical Record, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their | INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


Tins, ls, 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, of all Chemists, &c. 


'BENGER’S FOOD USE 
FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


F R Y’S 
PURE OONOENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


sir O, A. OameEnon, M.D., says:—*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 












Rd eee 6 EE 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


lished, large crown 8vo, with numerous 
a illustrations, 163., cloth. 


The IRON ORES of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND: their Mode of Occurrence, Age, 
and Origin, and the Methods of Searching for 
and Working Them, With a Notice of some of 
the Iron Ores of Spaia. By J. D. Kenpatt, F.G.S. 





Demy 8vo, with Stellar nen and Plates, 16s., 


The VISIBLE UNIVERSE. Chapters 
on the Origin and Construction of the Heavens, 
By J. ELLARD GORE, F.RAS. 

es rdly fail to be welcomed as giving an 
sata niion cannulas of the theories evolved by 
men of science regarding the construction of the 
heavens.’--Athenzum, 

«A valuable and lucid summary of recent astro- 
nomical theory.’’—Times. 

“Mr, Gore gives an interesting and valuable sum- 
ota ae Present state of our knowledge......The 
book is carefully written and copiously illustrated.” 
—Nature. 

“The style is so clear and attractive that it will be 
as acceptable to those who make no scientific preten- 
sions as to those who devote themselves to matters 
astronomical,.”’—Leeds Mercury. 


Just published, royal 8vo, 1,100 pages, with 450 Illus- 
trations, 31s, 6d., strongly bound, 


YOUATT’S COMPLETE GRAZIER, 
Thirteenth Edition, entirely rewritten by Wa. 
Frram, LL.D., Steven Lecturer inthe University 
of Kdioburgh, Author ot ‘*The Elements of 
Agriculture,” &c. 


“4 work which will at once become the standard 
classic of the farm practice of the country.’’—Times 

‘‘Dr. Fream’s new volume ought to be in every 
farm, and in thelibrary ot every landowner.’”’—Mark 
Lane Express. 

“ A compendium of authoritative and well-ordered 
knowledge on every conceivable branch of the work 
of the live-stock farm.”’— Yorkshire Post, 


Just published, demy 8vo, with over 120 Phototypes 
of Prize Stock and Maps, 12s, 6d., cloth. 


FARM LIVE-STOCK of GREAT 
BRITAIN. By R. Wattacz, F.L.S., Professor 
of Agriculture and Rural Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and considerably Enlarged. 


“A really complete werk on the history, breeds, 
and management of the farm-stock of Great Britain, 
and one which is likely to find its way to the shelves 
of every country gentleman’s library. ’—Times. 

“The latest edition of ‘ Farm Live-Stock’ is a 
production to be proud of, and its issue not the least 
of the services which its author has rendered to 
agricultural science.”’—Scvttish Farmer. 

“ Presents the finest collection of animal portraits 
ever given in one volume.” —Leeds Mercury. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


BRITISH DAIRYING: a Handy 
Volume for the Use of Technical Instruction 
Classes, Students in Agricultural Colleges, and 
the Dairy-Farmer. By Professor J, P. SHELDON, 
Author of “ Dairy-Farming,”’ &c. 


“ A concise exposition of the latest knowledge and 
most approved practice in the production of milk, 
butter, aud cheese.”—Times. 

“ An exceedingly well-written, bright, and practical 
manual of dairy practice, which should have a large 
sale,”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


Just published, feap 8vo, 7s 6d., cloth. 


The HEALTH OFFICER'S POCKET- 
BOOK: a Guide t Sanitary Practice and Law, 
For Medical Officers of Health, Sanitary Inspec- 
tors, Members of Sanitary Authorities, &. By 
Epwarp F, WitLovansy, M.D 


“A mine of condensed information of a pertinent 
and useful kind on the various subjects of which it 
treate. The different subjects are succinotly but 
fully and scientifically dealt with.”—Lancet. 

‘*We recommend all enzaged in practical sanitary 
work to furnish themselves with a copy.”’—Sanitary 
Journal, 

“Tt is put together with great care, and combines 
with an uncommon degree of efficiency the qualities 
of accuracy, conciseness, and comprehensiveness.””— 
Scotsman, 


Just published, SECOND EDITION, Revised and 
much Enlarged, crown 8vo, wit 
94 Illustrations, 3s, 6d., cloth. 


The LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE and its 
DEVELOPMENT: a Popular Treatise on the 
Improvements in Railway Engines between 1803 
and 18/3. By Crement E, Stretton, C.E., 
Author of “Safe Railway Working,” &c. 


“All who are interested in the evolution of the 
modern locomotive will find much to attract and en- 
tertain in this volume.”—Times. 

‘* Cannot fail to be popular, because it contains, in 
& cond+nsed and readable form, a great deal of just 
the kind cf information that multitudes of people 
want,”—Engineer, 





CROSBY LOCKWOOD and SON, 
7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 





Fiction. 


“To say that a book is by the author of ‘ Mehalah’ is to imply that it contains a story cast on strong lines, 
containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious 
imagery.” — Speaker, 

Baring-Gould._M RS. CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN. By S. Barine-Goutp, 
Author of ** Mehalah,” “In the Roar of the Sea,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. [April 24th, 
“There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker’s style.”—Daily Telegraph, 
Gilbert Parker.—MRS. FALCHION. By Ginsert Parker, Author of “ Pierre 
and his People.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [Shortly, 
BY A NEW WRITER. 


E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E. F. Benson. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 21s. LShortly. 


J. H. Pearce—_JACO TRELOAR: a Cornish Story. By J. H. winenem, Author 


of ‘‘ Esther Pentreath.”’ 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. hortly. 


Anthony Hope.—A CHANGE of AIR. By AntHony Hops, Author of “Mr. 
Witt’s Widow,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 


Norris—A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. Norris, Author of “ Marcia,” 
“ His Grace,” &c. With 6 Illustrations by Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“What with its interesting story, its graceful manner, and its perpetual good-humour, the book is as en- 
joyable as any that has come from its author’s pen.” —Scotsman, 


Author of ‘‘ Vera.”—The DANCE of the HOURS. By the Author of “Blue 
Roses,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 
“A musician’s dream, pathetically broken off at the hour of its realisation, is vividly represented in this 
book...... Well written, and possessing many elements of interest, The success of ‘The Dance of the Hours’ 
may be safely predicted.’°—Morning Post. 


Marriott-Watson.—DIOGENES of LONDON. Stories and Sketches. By H. B. 
MazRrioTt-WatTson. Crown svo, buckram, 6s. 
** Mr, Watson’s merits are unmistakable and irresistible.’’—Star, 
** Mr. Marriott-Watson is a very charming writer...... But there is more in him, He has power; and in the 
way of incident we have read nothing more full of strength than ‘ The Stroke of One,’ ”—Vanity Fatr. 


New Editions. 


Dickinson.—A VICAR’S WIFE. By Evetyn Dickinson. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Prowse.—The POISON of ASPS. By R. Orton Prowse. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Taylor.—The KING’S FAVOURITE. By Una Taytor. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Cobban.—A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. MacLaren Cospan, Author 


of ‘‘ Master of His Fate,’’ &. Crown 8vo, picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mabel Robinson.—MR. BUTLER’S WARD. By F. Maset Rosrnson, Author 


of “‘ Disenchantment.” Cloth, 2s, 6d.; picture boards, 2s. 


Clark—The COLLEGES of OXFORD. Edited b; A. Crark, M.A., Fellow and 


Tutor of Lincoln College. 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


General Literature. 
Collingwood._JOHN RUSKIN: his Life and Work. By W. G. Cotuinewoopn, 


M.A., late Scholar of Uriversity College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘ The Art Teaching of Jobn Ruskin,” Editor 
of Mr. Kuskin’s Poems. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. May Ist. 

Also - — limited to 350 copies, on Hand-made Paper, with the Illustrations on India Paper, £3 3s, 
net. (All sold.) 

Also an Edition of 30 copies on Japanese Paper, £5 5s. net. (All sold.) 

This important Work is written by Mr. Collingwood, who has been for some years Mr. Ruskin’s private 
secretary, and who has had unique advantages in obtaining materials for this book from Mr. Ruskin himself 
and from his friends. It contains a large amount of new matter, and of letters which have never been pub- 
lished, and is, in fact, as near as is possible at present, a full and authoritative biography of Mr. Ruskin. 
The book contains numerous Portraits of Mr. Ruskin, including a coloured one from a water-colour portrait 
by himself, and also thirteen Sketches, never before published, by Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Arthur Severn. A 
Bibliography is added. 


Oliphant.—The LIFE of THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. OuipHant. Crown 


svo, buckram, 5s. (May. 


Lock.—The LIFE of JOHN KEBLE. By Watrer Lock, M.A. With Portrait 
from a Painting by George Richmond, KA, Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 
The Second Edition of this Book having been exhausted, a THIRD EDITION is now ready. 
“ The book will take its place at once among the literature of the Oxford movement.”—Yorkshire Post. 


T. K. Cheyne.—FOUNDERS of OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By T. K. 
CuxzyrnE, ).D., Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 1, 
ay. 
A series of historical, biographical, and critical studies of the scholars who, during the last hundred years, 
have co-operated to found a new method of studying the Old Testament, beg nning with Kichhorn an 
Geddes, and cl: sing with Robertson Smith, Sayce, Driver, and the rising young scholars of the day. 


Baring-Gould.—_The TRAGEDY of the CHSARS. The Emperors of the 


Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous Illustrations. By 8. Bartne-GouLp. 2 vols, royal 8vo, 30s, 
‘A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. The great feature of the book is 
the use the author has made of the existing portraits of the Cmsars, and the admirable critical subtlety he 
has exhibited in dealing with this line of research. It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are sup- 


plied on a scale of profuse magnificence.””—Daily Chronicle, 
“‘Q.”—GREEN BAYS: a Book of Verse. By “Q,” Author of “The Splendid 


Spur,” &c. Extra post 8vo, laid paper, rough edges, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. Second Edition. 
‘* The verses display a rare and versatile gift of parody, great command of metre, and a very pretty turn 
of humour.” — Times, 


Hadfield and Gibbins.—A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By R. A. Haprieip 


and H. pg B. Gispins, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Bushill.—PROFIT SHARING and the LABOUR QUESTION. By T. W. 


BusHILL. Crown 8Syo, 2s. 6d, 


Classical Translations. 


A SERIES OF TRANSLATIONS FROM 7 AND LATIN CLASSICS BY WELL-KNOWN 
SCHOLARS. 


Crown 8vo, finely printed, and bound in blue buckram. 


“The series promises to be one of the most noteworthy additions made in recent times to the books avail- 
able for a student ’’—Scotsman. 


Cicero.—DE ORATORE I. Translated by E. N. P. Moor, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Clifton, 3s. 6d, 


Zschylus.—AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHOROE, EUMENIDES. 


LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., late Professor of Greek at St. Andrews. 5s, 


Translated by 








METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


By J. C. CHILLINGTON. 
DUAL LIVES. 3 vols. 
By A. M. DIEHL, Author of ‘The Garden of Eden,” &c, 
ELSIE’S ART LIFE. 3 vols. 
By MARGERY HOLLIS, Author of “ Anthony Fairfax,” &c. 
THROUGH THICK AND THIN. 3 vols 


By CLAUDE BRAY, Author of ‘To Save Himee'f,” &c, 


THE LAST OF THE DYNMOKES. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., LL.D., &c. 








Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 
By the Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


Contents :—The PLEASURES of READING—BISHOP BERKELEY’S 
LIFE and LETTERS—HANDEL—COBDEN and the MANCHESTER 
SCHOOL—POLITICS and POLITICAL ECONOMY—A FRAGMENT on 
PROGRESS—The RELIGION of HUMANITY. 





Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 


IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM LAW’S DEFENCE of CHURCH PRINCIPLES. 


THREE LETTERS to th: BISHOP of BANGOR, 1717-1719. Edited by J. O. Nasu, 
M.A., and CHarues Goxk, M.A., of the Pusey House, Oxford. 


Other Volumes in the “ Westminster Library” are — 





The FIRST PRAYER-BOOK cf EDWARD | The SECOND PRAYER-BOOK of 
VI. EDWARD VI. 
CONFESSIONS of ST. AUGUSTINE. LANDON’S MANUAL of COUNCILS. 
2 vols. 


Prices 2s. 6d. each, net. 





OTHER WORKS BY WILLIAM LAW. 
A SERIOUS CALL to a DEVOUT and HOLY LIFE. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled 


boards, red edges, price 1s. 6d.; cloth, uncut, 1s. 
The SPIRIT of PRAYER. Oblong 8vo, paper, price 1s. 
The SPIRIT of DIVINE LOVE. Oblong 8vo, paper, price 1s. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO., Newbery House, Charing Cross Road, London. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S / A 8 Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND MOORE'S 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s,, 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s. 6d., 5s.,and 10s. Of Chemists everywhere. 














The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DamreLt and Upnam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tus INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mussrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are recewed. 








PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S 
FIRST LOWELL LECTURE ON 
HE EVOLUTION of MAN, 


is printed in full, by special arrangement 
with the Author, in this week’s . 


BRITISH WEEKLY. 
Reports of the other Lectures will follow, 





Price 2s. 6d. Only 125 Copies printed for sale, 


SUSAN: a Poem of Degrees, 


By the AUTHOR of 
“DOROTHY, a COUNTRY STORY in ELEGIAC 
VERSE ;” ‘“‘VULGAR VERSES,” &c, 


London: REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand. 





No. 71. APRIL, 1893. Price 6s, 
THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE Rook GENESIS A TRUE History. 

Five Years oF DocuMENTARY DIscovery. 
Proressor Huxtey’s CONTROVERSIAL Essays, 
Tur JOURNALIST IN FICTION. 

JOSEPHUS AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
PESSIMISM. 

THe VERNEY Papers, 

OxFoRD AND OxrorRD LIFE. 

EXPERIMENTS IN DANTE TRANSLATION. 
PROSPECTS OF THE IRISH CHURCH UNDER HomeE- 


Powe coro 
Grim orey 


_ 
Seon 
Tore 


RULE 
Snort Notices, 
SportiswoovE & Co., New-Street Square. London, E.C. 





Now ready, crown Syo, 200 pp., price 53. 


RGENTINE, PATAGONIAN, 
and CHILIAN SKETCHES, with a few 
Notes on Uruguay. By CO. EK. AKeRs. 
London: HARRISON and Sons, Buoksellers to the 
iy and H.R H. the Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall, 
8.W. 


 halaiaiaalalial OF AUTHORS. 
LITERARY PROPERTY. 


The public is urgently warned against answering 
advertisements inviting MtS. or offering to place 
MSS,, without the personal recommendation of a 
friend who has experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. (By Order), G. HERBERT 
THRING, Secretary, 4 Portugal Street, Lincoln's 
Inn, W.C. 


CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
AOGQOIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W. D. MASSY, }g 
A. VIAN, } Si 


IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PBAND & Co.'s Al SAUCE, 


Gours, PRESERVED PRO. 
VISIONS, and 


ice MEATS. Also, 


























—— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





(PURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF [MITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


LJ OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In cases of 


chronic indigestion, disordered liver, and 
geueral debility, these Pills are wonderfully effective. 
They, indeed, have so general and powerful an effect 
on the whole system, that they clear away or ward 
off most of the ills that flesh is heirto. They cleanse 
the bowels, purify the blood, correct the bile, give 
tone to the stomach, excite a healthy appetite, 
produce sound sleep, and impart increased energy to 
both mind and body. The admirable properties of 
these far-famed Pills are too highly appreciated to 
require any encomium here, as they are resorted to 
by rich and poor of every nation. The cures they 
effect are not temporary or imperfect, but they bring 
abont a marvellous and most beneficial change 
throughout the entire body, and enable it with 
—" powers to resist the approach of all fature 
attacks, 
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A NEW BOOK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


IRISH NATIONALISM : 
An Appeal to History. 
By the DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G., K.T. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A SKETCH OF 
THE LIFE OF GEORGIANA, 


LADY DE ROS. 


With some Reminiscences of her Family and Friends, 
including the Duke of Wellington. 


By her Daughter, the Hon. Mrs. SWINTON. 
[Neat week, 


(Just out, 





With Portrai’s, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





THE BRITISH PEERAGE. 
THE BARONAGE AND THE 
SENATE; 


Or, the House of Lords in the Past, the Present, & the Future. 
By WM. CHARTERIS MACPHERSON. 
ContenTs.—The Origin and Constitution of the House of Lords—The Radical 
Case against the House of Lords—Radical Renelies—C nservative Reforms, 
8vo, 16s, 


THIS DAY, 8vo, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 352, 

ConTENTS:—1. LIFE AND SPEECHES OF SiR HENRY MaINE.—2. ARBUTHNOT.— 
3, LirgRARY DISCOVERIES IN EoypT.—4, Fra PaoLo Sarpi.—5, THE UNSEEN 
FounpaTions OF Socrety.—6, Pierre Lori.—7. Tue Batre or La Hoave, anp 
MaritmME War.—8, TRAVELS IN THE Moaut Empire.—9. AGRICULTURAL DE- 
PRESSION AND ITS REMEDIES.—10, THE UNIONIST REACTION, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THIS DAY at all LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS’, 


STEPHEN REMARX: 
A Story of Society and Religion. 


By the Hon. and Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY, 
Formerly Head of the Oxford House, and Ch. Ch. Mission, East London, 
Pott 8vo, elegantly bound, 33. 6d. 








NOW READY at all BJOKSELLERS’. 


POEMS OLD AND NEW. 
By CHARLES D. BELL, D.D., 
Rector of Cheltenham and Hon. Canon of Carliste, 
Author of * Voices from the Lakes,’’ &c, 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. With 


Original Illustrations from Sketches by Leech and Thackeray, and Photo- 
gravure Portrait Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, lés. 
*,* Only a few copies now remain, and those who wish to have vopies of the 
Library Edition shou!d apply without delay, as the book will not be reprinted in 
its present form, a Cheaper Issue being in p:eparation. 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Alfred Milner. 


Three Editions of this important Work having been entirely exhausted. a 
FOURTH EDITION is in the press, and will be issued immediately. Price 16>. 


Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING’S New Poem, ‘A 
SONG of the ENGLISH,” will be published in the 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


for MAY. As an unusually larze demand is anticipated, it is req uested that 
early orders be given to the Buokseliers, 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


PSTAIRS = and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Oentral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.,—Bankers, Messrs 
RANSOM, BOUVERIKE, and CO., 1 Pal! Mall East, 8.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... ss sss wa 











1848, 


£16,000,000, 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
POEMS BY TWO BROTHERS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


*,* The first reprint of this famous volume in which the late Poet - Laureate 
made his earliest appearance before the public. As far as possible the poems have 
been attributed to their respective authors. Four new poems have been added from 
the original MS., and the Cambridge Prize Poem on Timbuctoo has alsobeen included 
in the volume. There will be a Large-Paper Edition, with fac-similes of the MS, 
limited to 300 copres, 


COLERIDGE’S COMPLETE POETICAL 


WORKS. Edited, with a Biographical Intrcduction, by J. Dykes Camp, 
BELL, Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d, 


ERNEST RENAN. In Memoriam. By the 


Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart Extruinstone Grant Durr, G.C.8.1., F.BS., 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MEMOIRS of MY INDIAN CAREER. By 


Sir George CampBeL.,M.P., K.C.S.1, D.C.L. Edited by Sir Cuartes E, 
BERNARD, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait and Map, 21s, 


SOCIALISM and the AMERICAN SPIRIT. 


Nicuoras Parne Gitman, Aathor of “ Profit-Sharing between Employer 
and Employed.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


A Discussion of the Present Position and Probable Future of Socialism and 
Social Reform in the United States, 


STROLLING PLAYERS: a Harmony of 


Contrasts. By CHarRLOTTE M. Yonge and CuristaBet R. COLERIDGE, 
Crown Svo, 63, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF THE “GOLDEN 
TREASURY” SERIES. 


The CAVALIER and HIS LADY. Selections 


from the Works of the First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by EpwarbD JENKINS. 18mo, 2s. 6d, net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST 


The First Edition having been exhausted in a month, the Publisher has 
now the pleasure to announce a Second Edition of 


SHORT STALKS; 
Or, Hunting Camps, North, South, East, and West. 


By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON. 
With 67 Illustrations by Whymper, Lodge, Wolf, and others, 
Medium 8vo, buckram, 21s, 

“Mr. Buxton describes these ‘ hunting-camps’ with a manifest zest for out- 
door life.’’—Daily News. 

“ Bright and exhilerating, as well as crowded with sporting facts and natural 
history notes.’”’—Scotsman. 

“One of the best descriptive books of big-game hunting we have ever read,’”’— 
Spectator. 

* A handsome volume and a fascinating book.’”’—World. 

“A most entertaining work. The illustrations are excellent.’’—Field, 


Just published, 252 pp. crown 8vo, boards, 7s. 


GUIDE TO PROMOTION : 
An Aid to Officers of all Arms in Preparing for Examina- 
tion in Regimental Duties. 
Part II.—RANK of MAJOR. 
By Lieut.-Col. SISSON C. PRATT (late R.A.), 
Author of ‘‘ Military Law : its Procedure and Practice.” 
Also, recently published, by the SAME AUTHOR, uniform in price. 


GUIDE to PROMOTION.—Part I. RANKS 
of LIEUTENANT, CAPTAIN, and MAJOR. 

* A new Guide to Promotion on the lines of that which, under Colonel Banna- 
tyne’s editorship, held its own for years against all rival:. It was a happy idea 
to base this Guide on so excellent a model, and it is pritty certain to meet with 
success,’’—Army and Navy Gazette. 





Recently pubiished, large post Svo, cloth, 16s. 


THE PARTITION OF AFRICA. 
By J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Geographiva! Seciecty, Editor of ‘* The 
Statesman’s Year-Book.’ With 21 Maps, 

** To all who are concerned to study the history of the modern partition of 
Africa the work is at once indispensable and inva'uable. ’—Times. 

** Well-written, well-informed, and lavishly illustrated with m«ps,’’—Daily 
Chronicle. 

“Cf the design, arrangement, and composition of the work we have nothing 
but praise to give. It is an aimirable piece of work in every way, and will 
undoubtedly take rank as a standard book of reference.""—Glasgow Herald. 

“In this book the whole wonderful story of African development is lucidly 
and picturesquely told.’”’—Daily News. 

“Tt is a book which should be in the hands of all South Africans,""—South 
Africa, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


CHARLES DIXON. 


The NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS: 


When and Where to Find Them. Being a Handbook to the Oology of the 
ae Tslands. By Cuarxes Dixon, Author of ‘‘ The Migration of Birds,” 


Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


H MARTYN KENNARD. 


PHILISTINES and ISRAELITES: a New 


Light on the World’s History. By H. Martyn Kennarp. Demy 4to, 63. 
[Neat week. 


The Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 


EXTINCT MONSTERS: a Popular Account 


of some of th Larger Forms of Animal Life. By tbe Rev. H. N. HuTCHIN- 
son. With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit and others. Third Thousand, 
Corrected and Enlarged, with extra Illustrations, demy 8vo. [In a few days, 





General DON BARTOLOME MITRE. 


The EMANCIPATION of SOUTH AMERICA. 


Being a Condensed Translation, by Witt1am Prune, of ‘The History of 
San Martin.’”?’ By General Don Bartotom« Mitre, First Constitutional 
President of the Argentine Republic. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 123, [Read 

[ Ready. 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL SKETCHES, 


CHARACTER in the FACE: Our Looks, 


and What They Mean. Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. 


The Globe says:—‘‘ The book is as interesting as it is instructive...... These 
papers are, in fact, almost as physiological as physiognomical, they abound in 
information even m re than in theory ; and what is not less to the purpose, they 
are written in an agreeably chatty vein.” 








W. B. WOODGATE. 


A MODERN LAYMAN’S FAITH. Con- 
cerning the Creed and Breed of the “ Thoroughbred Man.” By W. B. Woop- 
GATE, M.A.Oxon. Demy 8vo, 143, (Ready. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—** Unquestionably the volume is clever and sug- 
gestive.” 


J. STARKIE GARDNER, 


IRONWORK. From the Earliest Times to 


the End of the Medimval Period. By J. StarKIE GARDNER. With 57 Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 3s. (Ready. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ It is surely a remarkable fact that ‘Ironwork’ 
should be tne first work on the subject in any language...... Almost every page 
brings to light some fact in connection with the subject previously unknown or 
obscure...... One of ths very best of an excellent series,” 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ANDREE HOPE. 


The VYVYANS; or, The Murder in the Rue 


Bellechasse, By ANDREE Horr. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [This day, 


MARIE CONNOR. 


The HEART’S AWAKENING. By Marie 


Connor. 3 vols. 


The Spectator says :—“ Miss Marie Connor is improving, and ber latest novel 
shows a decided advance upon her previous work, The story is well built and 
interesting ; the love is thoroughly healthy, and the literary manuer displays a 
large emancipation from those crudities which from time to time have somewhat 
marred the pleasure of the critical reader.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





NOW READY. 
NEW FANTASTIC ROMANCE. 
The GREAT PERIL, and How it was 


Averted. By W. Larrp Crowes. 1 vol. royal 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations by J. Giilich. 3s. 6d, 





Offices of “BLACK and WHITE,” 63 Fleet Street, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIKS, and FOREIGN PARTS, 
Publishers of Mr, Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.0O., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK by Dr. BONAR. 


PHILOSOPHY and POLITICAL 


ECONOMY in their HISTORICAL RELATIONS, By J 
LL.D. Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. y JAMES Bonar, M.A, 


SECOND EDITION. Enlarged by 56 pages cf Recent Criticism, 


The DEVELOPMENT of THEo. 


LOGY in Germany since Kant, and in Great Britain since 1825, 
Otto PFLEIDERER. Second Edition, large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 5. By Prof. 


The SKEPTICS of the ITALIAN 


RENAISSANCE, By JoHn Owen  8vo, 480 pp., 108. 64. This impo-tant 
work deals comprehensively with the Chief Types of Renaissance Freethought 
BOCCACCIO, BRUNO, GUICCIARDINI, MACHIAVELLI, PETRARCH’ 
POMPONAZZI, and VANINI, preceded by a Study of DANTE as @ precursor 
of the Renaissance, and forms a unique contribution to the history of the 
Development of Enlightenment in Europe, 


GEO. ELIOT’S TRANSLATION of STRAUSS’ “ JESUS,” 


The LIFE of JESUS CRITICALLY 


EXAMINED. By D. F. Strauss. Translated by George Extor. New 
Edition in 1 vol. Introduction by Professor PFLEIDERER. Large 8vo, 15s, 


HISTORY of SPANISH LITERA. 


TURE. With Bibliography and Indices. By H. ButLER Cuarke, M.A, 
Taylorian Teacher of Spanish in the University of Oxford. 68. “ Based on 
a large knowledge of Spanish literature, it is the work of a sound scholar and 
a judicious critic,’—TimgEs. 


The BIRTH and DEVELOPMENT 


of ORNAMENT By F, Epwarp Hume, F.L.S., F.S.A., Author of 
“*Symbolism in Christian Art,” “Heraldry,” &c. Fully Illustrated, demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the 


WORLD: National, Christian, and Philosophic. Twenty-eight Essays on 
Ancieut and Oriental Religions, 19 Essays on Christianity, 12 Essays on 
Philosophic Creeds. All by leading English Specialists. With full Index, 
832 pp., Third Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The BUDDHIST INFLUENCE on 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. By Antruvur LILLIE, Author of “ Buddhism 
in Christendom.” Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
COMPARATIVE GEOLOGY: Text- 


Book of. By Dr. Kayser (Marburg). Edited by Puriip Lake, M A,F.G.S,, 
late Harkness Scholar in the University of Cambridge. With 73 Plates and 
70 Figures in the Text (596 Illustrations in all), 8vo, 183. 


EMBRYOLOGY of MAN and MAM- 


MALS: Text-Book of. By Dr. Oscar Hertwia (Berlin). Translated by 
KE. L. Mark, Ph.D With 339 Figures in the Text, and 2 Coloured Plates, 
8vo, 2is. To be quickly followed by Professors Korscuett and HErpEr’s 
«Invertebrate Embryology.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


of DISEASE in GREAT BRITAIN, By Dr. Atrrgsp Havitanp. With 
8 Coloured Maps, royal 8vo, 153, 


BIOLOGY: Text-Book of Elementary 


By H. J. CampzeE.L, M.D. (of Guy’s). 136 Cuts, 63. 


PUBLIC HEALTH and ITS APPLI- 


CATION: Treatise on. By Drs, PALMBERG and NEwsHOLME. 182 [llustra- 
tions, 2ls. ‘*A most useful work.”’—Lancet. ‘A book which should be in 
the library of every one interested in the work of sanitary science.’”’—MYGIENE, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.—Each 2s. 6d. 
61. DRUNKENNESS. By G. R. Wilson. 
60. The EIGHT HOURS QUESTION. By J. M. Robertson. 


“A very cogent and sustained argument on what is at present the unpopular 
side,” —TIMES, 


59. The EMANCIPATION of WOMEN. By Adele Crepaz. 


CHARITY ORGANISATION SERIES. 
Edited by C. 8. LOCH, Sec. to the Charity Organisation Society. Each 2s. 6d. 
1. INSURANCE and SAVING. 
2. The FEEBLE-MINDED CHILD and ADULT. 
38. BETTER WAY of ASSISTING SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 
4, EPILEPLIC and CRIPPLED CHILD and ADULT. 


A MANUAL of ROMAN LAW. By 


D. CHamieR, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 6s. 
PHOTOGRAPHER’S POCKET- 


BOOK, A Guide to the Practice of all the usual Photographic Processes, 
for Professionals and Amateurs. By Dr. E. Voaget. With 63 Illustrations, 
feap. 8vo, 23. 6d. 


The BIBLE and ITS THEOLOGY, 


as Popularly Taught. A Review and Restatement, By Dr. G, VANCE 
SmitH. Crown 8vo, 53. 


FIRST and SECOND EDITIONS EXHAUSTED, THIRD READY. 


A BROWNING PRIMER: a Com- 


panion to the Pocket Volume, ‘Selections.’ By E. P, Derrizs. Intro- 
duction by Dr. FurnIvALL, Half-cloth, 1s, 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
1. ARNOLD BOLSOVER’S LOVE-STORY. By Thomas 


PINKERTON, Author of “ John Newbold’s Ordeal,” &c. 2 vols. 
With 


2. HAD I BUT KNOWN. By Ella Fordyce. 
Preface by Epna Lyatu. Second Edition, 33s.6d. ‘ Miss Fordyce tells 
her story well,””"—ATHENZUM. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Sq., London. 
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MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS, 
The GHOST WORLD. By T. F. Thiselton- 


Dyer, Author of ‘‘ Church-Lore Gleanings.” 103. 6d. [May 2nd. 


OUR VIANDS: Whence they Come and How 


they are Cooked. By A. W. Buckianp, Author of ‘ Anthropological 
Studies.” 6s. 
** A book that should find grateful acceptance at the hands of housewives of 
every social class.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION NOW READY. 


FROM KITCHEN to GARRET. Hints for 


Young Householders. By Mrs, Panton. 6s. 








NEW NOVELS. 
BERRIS. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols. 


“ As a study of a woman, ‘Berris’ is the strongest book Mrs. Macquoid has 
written.”’—Daily Neus. 


A SECRET of the PAST. By Victor 0O’D. 


Power, Author of ‘‘ Bonnie Dunraven.” 3 vols. 
«Seldom bas a more emotional romance been given to publicity than ‘ A Secret 


of the Past.’ ”’-—Daily Telegraph. 
MICHELINE. By Hector Malot. Trans- 
“ lated by Miss Rar. 2 vols. [Now ready, 


NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 


THAT HATED SAXON. By the Lady 


GREVILLE (Lady Violet Greville). Illustrated by E. J. Ellis, Editor of ‘‘ The 
Worcs of William Blake.” With Coloured Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 

“Lady Greville’s book is wholesome in tone and spirited in incident, and its 

soundness in equine and canine matters is of course beyond suspicion,””—Times, 


MRS. GRUNDY at HOME. By C. T. C. 
James, Author of “‘ Holy Wedloek.”’ 6s. 
“Tt is a smart story.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


The LAND SMELLER, and other Yarns. 


By E. Downey, Author of ‘‘ The Voyage of the Ark.’ 3s. 6d. 
“Tt is a joy to come across such work.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BY a HIMALAYAN LAKE. By an Idle 


Fxile, Author of ‘‘ Tent and Bungalow.” 3s, 6d. [April 24th. 


The TWILIGHT of LOVE: being Four 
Studies of the Artistic Temperament. By CHartes H. ree = 
ay Ist, 


WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


‘SEELEY AND CO.’s LIST. 


FOLIA LITTERARIA. Notes and Essays 


on English Literature. By Joun W. Hates, M.A, Professor of English 
L'terature in King’s College, London, [Ready in May. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


The RIVERS of DEVON. From Source to 


Sea. By Jonn Li. WarpEeN Pace. With Map, 4 Etchings, and 16 other 

Illustrations. Laryge-Paper copies (250 only), with Proofs of the Etchings, 

Roxburgh, 12s. 6d. [ Ready in May. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


JESUS and the RESURRECTION. Exposi- 


tory Studies on St. John XX. and XXI, By the Rev. H. ©. G. Moutr, 
Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. [Now ready. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


The WILD LASS of ESTMERE, and other 


Stories. By M, Bramston, Author of ‘‘ Apples of Sodom,” ‘‘ In Hiding,” 
&e, [Ready shortly. 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND, NEW and REVISED EDITION, price 5s. 


SUN, MOON, and STARS. Astronomy for 


Beginners. By AGNES GIBERNE. [Now ready. 


“Worthy of praise for clearness, simplicity, and freshness of interest.’’— 
Athenzum. 





Price 1s, 6d., cloth ; 1s., sewed. 


BOSCOMBE CHINE;; or, Fifty Years After. 


AStory. By Emma Marsuatt, Author of ‘‘ The Tower on the Cliff.” 


Price 5s. 


IN the SERVICE of RACHEL, LADY 
RUSSELL. AStory. By Emma MarsHALt. [Fourth Thousand, 
**One of those admirable historical romances in which Mrs. Marshall makes 
the past speak to the present.”’—Spectator. 
Price 125, 6d. 


SACHARISSA: Some Account of Dorothy 


Sidney, Countess of Sunderland, her Family and Friends, By Juria Cart- 
WRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). With Portrait. [Second Edition, 


“We have nothing but praise for the way in which Miss Cartwright has done 
her work.”"— Spectator, 
Price 1s. 6d. 


DEAN SWIFT and his WRITINGS. By 


GERALD Moriarty, Balliol College, Oxford. With 9 Portraits, Large-Papor 
copies (150 only), half-bound, 31s, 


“A highly interesting and attractive book.”—National Observer. 


London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Strand, Strand. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 


Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. By E. F. Kyigut, Author of “The 
Cruise of the ‘ Falcon,’” &e. With Map and 54 Illustrations, 8vo, 183, 
be This work contains a description of a visit to the Lamaseries of. Western 
Pin en anentien A - — policy in Kashmir and in the countries 
eyond Gilgit, and o @ steps that are being taken to safeguard i 
on that portion of the North-West frontier of India, pra rates ee 


OUT of DOORS in TSARLAND: a Record 


of the Seeings and Doings of a Wanderer in Russia. By Frep J. WHIsHAw. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by Charles Whymper. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
It is a positive rolief to come across a book on Russia which is not full of 
the intrigues of the Nihilists, the iniquities of the spy system, and the character- 
istics of that real or imaginary reign of terror which is alleged to exist at 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. ‘Out of Doors in Tsarlan?’ is altogether a delight- 
ful volume...... Mr. Whishaw describes himself as a wanderer in Russia, and those 
who dip into his entertaining pages will quickly discover that that means a 
plucky, light-hearted, roving Englishman, who rambled hither and thither 
through the Tsar's domains with rod and gun.’’—Speaker. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The MEMOIRS of BARON DE MARBOT. 


Translated from the French by ArtHuR Joun Butter, M.A. New and 
Cheaper Edition, slightly Abridged. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 63. 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH ECO- 


NOMIC HISTORY and THEORY. By W. J. Asutey, MA, 

Professor of Political Kconomy in Harvard University, sometime Fellow of 

ge — Oxford. PartII. The END ofthe MIDDLE AGES. Crown 
vo, 103, 6d. 


COMPLETION of THORPE’S DICTIONARY of APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 


A DICTIONARY of APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 


By T. E. Tuorrs, B.Sc. (Vict ), Ph.D., D.Sc. (Dubl.), F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Royal College of Science, London, Assisted by Eminent 
Contributors. In3 vols. Vol. IfI. Royal 8vo, £3 33. 


NEW BOOK by the late Dr. LIDDON, 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS of ST. PAUL’S 


EPISTLE to the ROMANS. By Henry Parry Lippoy, D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's, 8vo, 14s. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S FOURTH SERIES 
OF GIFFORD LECTURES. 


THEOSOPHY, or PSYCHOLOGICAL 


RELIGION: the Gifford Lectures delivered befure the University of 
G'a:gow in 1892. By F.Max Mi.ver, Professor of Comparative Philology in 
the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 


A MEMOIR of the REV. JAMES G. 


LONSDALE, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. By RusseLt Duckwortu, B.A. Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. With an Introduction by Hon. G. C. Bropricx, Warden of Merton 
College, Oxford. With Portrait, crown 870, 6s. 


EPOCHS OF INDIAN HISTORY. 


Edited by JOHN ADAM, M.A., Principal of Pachaiyappa’s College, 
and Fellow of the University, Madras, 


ANCIENT INDIA (2000 B.C.—800 A.D.) 


By Romesu Cuunper Dott, 0.1.K., Barr’ster-at-Law, Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, Author of ‘‘ A History of Civilisation in Ancient India.” 
With 2 Maps, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 61. 


HANDBOOKS FOR INVESTORS.—Wo. 7. 
PRACTICAL HINTS to SMALL INVESTORS. 


By A. J. Witson, Editor of the Investors’ Review. Ohiefly reprinted from 
the Investors’ Review. Crown 8vo, ls. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Now 334 now ready. 
CoNnTENTS. 

7. MaHAN ON MARITIME POWER. 

8. Tue Foreign Tours or Lapr 
Mary CoKE, 

9, Proctor’s OLD AND New ASTRO- 


. MASHONALAND, 

PuILIBERT COMMERSON, NATURALIST. 
THE COLONIAL PoLicy OF FRANCE. 
THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 

. FONTAINEBLEAU. 

Economic FALLACIEs. 


Soup per 


NOMY. 
10. A Statutory Nation. 





On Monday next, Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—MAY. 


““T turn with delight to the amazing adventures of Gaston de Bonne, and kiss my 


wasted hand in gratitude t» Stanley Weyman.” 
Mr. James PaYn in the IntustratEep Lonpoyn News. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE BONNE, SIEUR 
pE Marsac. By Stanley J. Weyman, Author of ‘‘ The House of the Wolf.” 
Chaps. 13-15. 

THE JouRNAL TO SteLta, By Austin Dobson. 

THE CHILDREN’S Hour. By Agnes Jekyll. 

EtsseTH's Houipay. By Dorothea Gerard. 

Tue StuDY OF WEATHER AND OF CLIMATE. By Robert H. Scott. 

CHARACTER FROM HANDWRITING. By Lady Mildred Boynton. 

Based on Autographs of 
Tue DoKkeE oF WELLINGTON, Sir Epwin LANDSEER, 
CHARLES DICKENS, Ear RussELL, 
Tuomas Moore, and 
Lorp Macauray, Lorp BEACONSFIELD, 


AT THE Sian or THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO”S PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW aatine” vad ‘“‘A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 


w ready, crown 8vo, 5s 


ROBERT BROWNING’S 


Uniform Edition. 
SIXTEEN VOLUMES, lettered sepa- 
rately, small crown 8v0, 5s. each; or 
bound in sets, £4 the Set. 
This Edition contains 3 Portraits of 
Mr. Browning at different periods of 
life, and a few Illustrations, 


1, Pauline; and Sordello. 
2. Paracelsus; & Strafford. 
3. Pippa Passes ; King Vic- 


TOR and KING CHARLES; 
The R ge ge oi 
and A SOUL’S TRAGE DY. 
With Portrait of Mr. Browning. 


4, A Blot in the ’Scutcheon ; 
COLOMBE’S BIRTHDAY; and 
MEN and WOMEN. 


5. Dramatic Romances ; and 
CHRISTMAS EVE & EASTER 


Dramatic Lyrics; and 
LURIA. 


In a Balcony; and Dra- 
MATIS PERSONA. With a 
Portrait of Mr. Browning, 


The Ring and the Book. 
Books I. to IV. With 2 Iilus- 
trations. 


9. The Ring and the Book. 
Books V. to VILL. 


10. The Ring and the Book. 
Books IX. to XII. With a Por- 
trait of Guido Franceschini, 


11. Balaustion’s Adventure; 
PRINCE HOHENST(EL- 
SCHWANGAU, SAVIOUR of 
SOCIETY ; and FIFINE at 
the FAIR, 


12. Red Cotton Night - cap 
UNTRY ; and Ine INN 
SLBUS. 


13. Aristophanes’ Apolo; 
including a TRANSCKIPT 
from EURIPIDES, being the 
LAST ADVENTURE of BA. 
LAUSTION; and The AGA- 
MEMNON of ASCHYLUs. 


14. Pacchiarotto, and How 
he WORKED in DISTEMPER, 
with other Poems; LA SAI- 
SIAZ. and The TWO POETS 
of CROI-IC. 

15. Dramatic Idyls, First 
Series; DRAMATIJ IDYLS, 
Second Series ; & JOCOSERIA. 

16. Ferishtah’s Fancies; and 
PARLEYINGS withCEKTAIN 
PKOPLE of [IMPORTANCE in 
THEIR DAY. With a Por- 
trait of Mr. Browning. 

Also Mr. BROWNING’S Last Volume. 

ASOLANDO: Fancies and 

Facts. Ninth Edition, Feap. 8vo, 53. 


Mrs. E. B. BROWNING’S 
PUETICAL WORKS. 


Uniform Edition. 
SIX VOLUMES, small crown 8vo, 52. 
each, 

This Edition is uniform with the 
16-Volume Edition of Mr. Robert 
Browniog’s Works. It contains the 
following Portraits and Illustrations :— 
PORTRAIT of ELIZABETH BAR. 

RETT MOCLTON BARRETL at the 

AGE of NINE, 

COXHOE HALL, COUNTY of DUR- 

HAM. 


= - 


% 


PORTRAIT of ELIZABETH BAR- 
BUTT MOULTON-BAKRETT in 
EARLY YOUTH. 

PORTRAIT of Mrs. BROWNING, 
ROME, February, 1859, 

HOPE END, HEREFORDSHIRE. 

SITTING ROOM in CASA GUIDI, 
FLORENCE. 

“MAY'S LOVE ’’—FACSIMILE of Mrs. 
BROWNING'S HANDWRITING. 

PORTRAIT of Mrs. BROWNING, 
ROME, March, 1859. 

bg of Mrs. BROWNING, 
ROME, 1861. 

The eam of Mrs. BROWNING in the 
CEMETERY at FLOKENCE, 


*,* Vol. VI.—Aurora Leigh— 





can also be had bound and lettered as | 
a separate volume, 








FOREST TITHES; 


and other Studies from 


Nature. By the Author of fe Woodland, Moor, and Stream,” &c. Edited 


by J. A. OWEN. 


A VOLUME OF STORIES OF HUMBLE LIFE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d 


A PAIR of LOVERS; 


and other Tales. 


“The Short and Simple Annals of the Po. or.”” By Ina Lemon. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ANSTEY’S “ TALKING HORSE.” 
On April 26tb, Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 


The TALKING HORSE; 


and other Tales. 


By F. Anstey, Author of “Vice Versa, va A Fallen Idol,” * The Giants 


Robe, ”? ** The Pariah,” &c. 


On April 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 1 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY, 


containing :—“ Mrs. CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN,” by S. Bartne- “ti 
Author of ‘* Mehalah,” ‘‘ Court Royal,” &. Chaps. 47-51.—The SOILLIES 
and the SCILLONIANS’ —* NEEDLE-ORAFT.’—“CHARACTER NOTE 

The SCHOLAR.”—‘‘The ARBOUR in the GARDEN.”—“ LAS. WILLS 


and TESTAMENTS.”—“The COUNTESS 


R 
RADNA,” by W. E. Norris, 


Author of “ Matrimony,” “‘ Heaps of Money,” &. Chaps. 41-43. 
NEW — OF ESSAYS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Recently published, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


An AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY ; 


and other 


Essays. By Leste SterpHen, Author of “ tt in a Library,” “ The 
Science of Ethics,” ‘A History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Cen- 


tury,” &. 


- The. ‘sceptical position has never been better, more strongly, yet more 


temperately put.’’—National Observer. 





W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 


In 24 vols. 


large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard 
Doyle, and Frederick Walker. Sets in cloth, £9; or in half-russia, £13 13s, 


Vanity Fair: a Novel with- 
out a Hero, 2 vols., with 40 Steel- 
Engravings and 150 Woodcuts,. 


The History of Pendennis : 
His Fortunes and Misfortunes ; his 
Friends and his Greatest Enemy. 
2 vols., with 48 Steel Eagravings 
and numerous Woodcuts, 


The Newcomes: Memoirs of 
a Most Respectable Family. 2 vole., 
with 48 Steel Engravings by Richard 
Doyle, and numerous Woo icuts. 


The History of Heory Es- 
MOND, Esq., a Colonel in the Ser- 
vice of her Majesty Queen Anne, 
With 8 Iilustrations by George du 
Maurier, and numerous Woodcuts, 


The Virginians: a Tale of 
the Last Century. 2 vols. with 48 
Steel Engravings and numerous 
Woodcuts. 

The Adventures of Philip on 

HIS WAY through the WORLD, 
Showing who Robbed Him, who 
Helped Him, and who Passed Him 
By. To which is prefixed A 
SHABBY-GENTEEL STORY. 2 
vols., with 20 Illustrations, 

The Paris Sketch-Book of 
Mr. M. A. TITMARSH; and the 
MEMOIRS of Mr, C. J. YELLOW- 
PLUSH. With IUustrations by the 
Author. 

The Memoirs of Barry 
LYNDON, Esq., written by Himself: 
with the HISTORY of SAMUEL 
TITMARSH, and the GREAT 
HOGGARTY DIAMOND. With 
Illustrations by the Author. 

The Irish Sketch-Book ; and 
NOTES of a JOURNRY from 
CORNHILL to GRAND CalIRO. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 

The Book of Snobs ; Sketches 
and TRAVELS in LONDON; and 
CHARACTER SKETCHES. With 
Illustrations by the Author. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF Mr. 
The STANDARD EDITION. 


Svo, 10s. 6d. each, 





Burlesques :— 
NOVELS by EMINENT HANDS. 
ADVENTURES of MAJOR 
GAHAGAN, 
JEAMES’S DIARY. 
A LEGEND of the RHINE. 
REBECCA and ROWENA. 
The HISTORY of the NEXT 
he REVOLUTION. 
COX’S DIARY. 
With Illustr: > by the Author and 
Richard Doyle. 


Christmas Books of Mr. M. 


A. Titmarsh :— 

Mrs. PERKINS’S BALL. 

Dr. BIRCH 

OUR STREET. 

The KICKLEBURYS on the 
RH'INE 

Tao ROSE and the RING. 

With 74 Illustrations by the Author. 


Ballads and Tales. With 


lilustrations by the Author. 


The Four Georges; The 
ENGLISH HUMOURIS(DS of the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 

Roundabout Papers. To 
which is added the SECOND 
FUNERAL of NAPOLEON. With 
Illustrations by the Author. 

Denis Duval; lLovel the 
WIDOWER, and other Stories, 
With Illustrations by Frederick 
Walker and the Author. b 

Catherine, a Story; Little 
TRAVELS; The FITZBOOULE 
PAPERS; CRITICAL REVIEWS; 
and The WOLVES and the LAMB. 
With Illustrations by the Author, 
cand a Portrait. 

Miscellaneous Essays, 
SKETCHES, and REVIEWS. With 
Ttlustrations by the Author. 

Contributions to ‘‘ Punch.” 
With 132 Illustrations by the 
Author. 


. THACKERAY'S WORKS. 
26 vols. large 


This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray’s Writings not previor usly collected, 
with many additional Illustrations, 


The POPULAR EDITION. 


13 vols. crown 


8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3 5s.; or in 


eee gilt, £5 10s. 


* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 6s. cach. 


The CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


26 vols. crown 8vo, 32. 6d. each. Sets in cloth, £4 1ls.; or handsomely 


hound in half-morocco, £8 8s. 


Containing nearly = the small Wordcut Illustrations of the ier mer Editions, and 
any new Illustrations by eminent Arti 
THIS EDITION CONTAINS ALTOGETHER 1,773 ILLUSTR ATIONS. 


The POCKET EDITION. 


27 vols. small feap. 


8vo, in handsome ebonised case, £2 12s. 61. 
“> The Volumes ave sold separately, ir v half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d, each ; 
or in paper cover, 1s. each. 





MISS TACK ERA . 
WORK Y’S 


m Uniform Miition, 
vols.,each Volume Illustra 
a Vignette Title-Page, large rong 
| price 63. each. - 


1. Old Kensington. 
2. The Village on the Cliff. 
3. Five Old "Friends and a 
YOUNG PRINC#, 
4. To Esther, and other 
5. Blucbeat’s & 
; other Stories, cys, and 
6 
+ 
8 


. The Story of Elizabeth ; 
TWO HO RS; FROM an Is. 


. Toilersand Spinsters, and 


other Kssays 


R Miss Ansel ; Fulham 


9. Miss Williamson’ 8 Diva- 
GATIONS, 


A Book of Sibyls: Mrs. Bar- 
bauld—Miss Edgeworth—Mrs. Opie 
—Miss Austen. By Miss THACKERAY 
(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). Essays 
Reprinted from the ‘“ Cornhill 
Magazine.” Large crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 
THE SISTERS BRONTE. 
Library Edition. 


7 vols., each a 5 Illustrations, 
— crown 8vo, 5:. eac 


1, Jane Eyre. By Charlotte 





Bronté, 

2. Shirley. By Charlotte 
ronté. 

3. Villette. By Charlotte 
Bronté, 

4. The Professor and Poems. 


By Charlotte Bronté; and 
PVEMS by her Sisters and 
Pather. | . 

. Wuthering Heights. By 
Emily Bronté. AGNES GREY. 
By Anne Bronté. W:.tha Pree 
face and Memoir of both 
Authors by Charlotte Bronté, 

. The Tenant of Wildfell 
HAL. By Anne Bronté, 

. Life of Charlotte Bronté, 
By Mrs, GaSKRL 

> aise the POPULAR EDITION, 

in 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or 

cloth boarda, gilt top, 23, 6d. each ; and 

the PUCKET EDITION, in 7 vols, 

smail feap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, 

bound in hali-cloth, with cut or uncut 

edges, 1s. 6d. per volume, 


MRS. GASKELL’sS 
WORKS. 
Illustrated Edition. 

7 vols., containing 4 Illustrations, 33. 6d, 

each, bonnd in cloth. 
Wives and Daughters. 
North and South. 
Sylvia’s Lovers. 
Cranford, and other Stories. 
Mary Barton, and other 


Ruth: “The Grey Woman; 

: and other Stories. 

Lizzie Leigh; A Dark 
NIGHT’3 wOKK; and other 
Stories. 

*.* Also the P»PULAR EDITION, 
in 7 vols. smal post 8vo, limp cloth, or 
cloth boards, gilt top, 23. 64. each ; and 
the POCKET EDITION, in8 vols. small 
feap. 8vo, bonnd in hal’ “cloth, with cut 
or uncut edges, ls, 6d. per vol. 


’ 
LEIGH HONT’S 
WORKS. 
7 vols. fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
ContTENTS. —Imagination and Fane oy 
—The Town—Autobiozraphy of Leig 
Hunt—Men, Women, and Books—Wit 


and Humour—A Jar of Honey from 
Mount Hybla—Table-Talk. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ 
WORK 


° 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. each. 

ConyTENTS.—Friends ia Council, First 
Series—Friends ia Councl, Second 
Series—Companions of My ‘Solitude; 
Ess ys Written during the Intervals of 
Business; an Essay on Organisation in 
t Daly Lit e. 
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